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ie Qlofes of Recent Erposition. 


: 
THERE are three main adventures in human 


ie birth, death, and marriage. Comparatively 


Fw escape all three. Marriage surely is an 


fiventure: it may turn out surprisingly well, it 
ay turn out disastrously ill. Death every one 
mits to be an adventure. But birth—few think 
| birth in that way; and yet I think it is one— 
adventure as great as any perhaps,—the coming 
| the planet, the becoming an individual, attaining 
ipersonality which, whether it begins then or not, 
any rate is to continue. At birth we began a 


arate individual existence, but not from nothing.’ 


ho tickles our curiosity in this way? It is 
| Oliver Lopcr. He has written a new book 
4 called it, harmlessly enough, Reason and 
iief (Methuen ; 3s. 6d. net). But is it harmless? 
| Oliver Lopce is not concerned with marriage. 
t is not concerned with death. He has written 
| new book because he believes that ‘at birth 
began a separate individual existence, but not 
: nothing.’ 


| My message is that there is some great truth 
the idea of pre-existence ;—not an obvious 
h, nor one easy to formulate—a truth difficult 
xpress,—not to be identified with the guesses 
re-incarnation and transmigration, which may 
Bifanciful. We may not have been individuals 

ore, but we are chips or fragments of a great 
4) Vor. XXII.—No. 3.—DEcEMBER 1910. 


mass of mind, of spirit, and of life—drops, as it 
were, taken out of a germinal reservoir of life, 


and incubated until incarnate in a material 
body.’ What is the word for it? It is not 
transmigration, nor is it re-incarnation. Incarna- 


tion, he says, is the word for it: whereupon we 
discover the point and purpose of it all. Sir 
Oliver Lopcre has much to say about a previous 
existence and our sorrowful, perhaps shameful, 
forgetfulness of it. He has much poetry to 
quote—Wordsworth, Tennyson, Myers; but it 
all leads up to this, that in the name of science, 
and not in the name of poetry or of theology, 
Sir Oliver LopcE believes in the Incarnation of 
our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, 


He says that we are all incarnations. He says 
that we are all sons of God in a sense. But he 
means much more than that when he says that 
the whole Christian world dates its history from 
that momentous epoch which is ¢#e Incarnation. 
For he says that at that epoch a Son of God in 
the supremest sense took pity on the race, laid 
aside his majesty, made himself of no reputation, 
took upon him the form of a servant, entered 
into our flesh and lived on the planet as a 
peasant, a teacher, a reformer, a martyr. 


Now this may not mean all that you or I may 
take it to-mean. But for what it does. not mean 
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Sir Oliver LopGE is responsible. It means all 
that we want. For he adds, ‘The Incarnation is 
said to have literally happened; and as a student 
of science I am bound to say that, so far as we 
can understand such an assertion, there is nothing 
in it contrary to accepted knowledge.’ 


‘Be ye not as the horse, or as the mule, which 
have no understanding : whose mouth must be held 
in with bit and bridle, lest they come near unto 
thee’ (Ps 32%). That is the rendering of the 
Authorized Version. And no one can say with 
perfect confidence that it is wrong. For the 
Hebrew is possibly corrupt and certainly very 
obscure. Yet the rendering that is most approved 
of now gives almost the opposite meaning. 
DRIVER’s translation is— 


Be ye not like a horse, or a mule, .without 
understanding : 

Which must be muzzled with bridle and halter, 
as its trappings, 

(else) it will not come near unto thee. 


This is very nearly as the Revisers have it, 
although in their margin they give an alternative, 
which is equivalent to the text of the Authorized 
Version. Now if Dr. DRIVER is right, what does 
the Psalmist intend to teach us ? 


First of all, he intends to remind us that a 
horse does not wear harness for ornament. 
However gay its trappings may be, they are the 
badge of its lack of intelligence, the instrument 
by which a man imposes his will upon the 
creature, which otherwise cannot be made to 
understand. There are exceptional animals, and 
there are miracles of training, but, in the rough, 
it is true that bit and bridle are there because 
the creature has little understanding. And in 
the next place, and chiefly, he means to warn us 
that if God takes that way with men it is because 
they also are without understanding. 


The explanation is taken from Dr. W. M. 


Maccrecor. Dr. Maccrecor has published a_ 
new volume of sermons. Like his earlier volume, 
it belongs to the series entitled ‘The Scholar as 
Preacher.’ Its title is Some of God's Ministries 
(T. & T. Clark; 4s. 6d. net). Near the middle of 
the volume occurs a sermon on ‘God’s Use of 
Compulsion.’ This is the text of it. 


The sermon that is listened to with most — 
delight is now nearly always a sermon that is 
well served with illustrations. Dr. MaccGREGOR — 
is more sparing of the illustration than any great — 
preacher we can think of. Yet even Dr. MACGREGOR © 
remembers here what Thomas FULLER has to say ; 
of the want of understanding in the horse and — 
how it suffers from it. Why is it, FULLER asks, 
that a broken leg is incurable in a horse and— 
easily curable in a man? And he answers, ‘The | ) 
horse is incapable of counsel to submit himself i 
to the farrier, and therefore, in case his leg be ~ 


set, he flings, flounces, and flies out, unjointing © 
it again by his misemployed mettle, counting all 
binding to be shackles and fetters to him ; where- | 
as a man willingly resigns himself to be ordered | 
by the surgeon, preferring to be a prisoner for’ 
some days rather than to be a cripple all his | 
life.’ | 


Nor is Br. MacGREGOR content with one illustra- . 
tion here. He gives another on the other side. | 
For the advantage is not always with the man, | 
and there is a saying of Donne. that ‘they have} 
sea room enough that will compare a beast and|; 
a sinner together, and they shall find many times| : 
that the beast is the better man.’ Then Dri 
MACGREGOR gives us the point of his text. The 
point of it is that it is against God’s will ané 
against man’s nature that God should use com 
pulsion with him. q 


It was a surprise to the Psalmist that God hac 
used compulsion with him. He had done hi 
best to keep away from God. These were hart ) 
days with him; his bones waxed old, for th) 
joy and zest seemed to have gone out of life. 
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What was the matter with him? He wanted 
0 walk his own way and God would not allow 
im. Not that God stood openly in his path, as 
he angel interrupted Balaam. That was the 
worst of it, that there was nothing tangible to 
ight against. It was simply that things would 
act work out the way he wanted. A chilling 
mist came down upon his pleasures. Unseen 
mands were withdrawing all his comforts. And 
when at last he understood, he felt that he had 
9een foolish and ignorant; he had been as a 
yeast before God. And out of his own hard- 
won experience he warns others, ‘Be ye not as 
the horse or mule.’ 


We all set out, says Dr. MaccreEcor, with the 
10tion that we are able to manage for ourselves. 
Then we discover that another hand is interfering 
‘Our 


lans fall through. Some one, on whom we 


n our affairs, another will is crossing ours. 


sounted, dies; or our chance comes when we are 
Il and cannot make use of it. Two and two 
obstinately make four, on a day when, if they had 
made five, it would have suited us much better. 


We have to toil at uncongenial work, we have to 


nix with people who are not wholly to our mind.’ 


And then Dr. MAcGREGOR uses another illustration. 
| 


Cowper admits that it was distress that drove 
im to literature: “I have not chosen or pre- 


cribed to myself my own way; I might say I 
ave been compelled and scourged into it.””’ 


How will a man take this thwarting? Mostly 
s the Psalmist took it. He will submit sullenly, 
ut he will feel that his very moisture is turned 
Or he will take it 
eevishly, crying out and complaining all the day 
For there is transgression 
And even 


to the drought of summer. 


ng. But it is useless. 
the life, else God would not hinder. 
ature can tell a man that it is folly to hide his 
hiquity from God. Whereupon Dr. MACGREGOR 
rprises us with another illustration. ‘Infinite 
ity,’ says Carlyle, ‘yet also infinite rigour of law ; 
‘is so Nature is made; it is so Dante discerned 


at she was made.’ 


And yet it is no delight to God to use com- 
pulsion. The way He prefers with an intelligent 
creature is the way of love. ‘I drew them with 
cords of love, and with the bands of aman.’ And 
He has three particular ways of making appeal 
to us. 

He makes 
And he makes appeal 


He makes appeal to our reason. 
appeal to our experience. 
to our affections. And so we come upon the last 

‘*“Tead me, Zeus, and I will 
follow,” said the old sage, “for though I resist, 


I must still follow.” 


illustration of all. 


By constraint or by per- 
suasion, as brute or as man?’ 


The Rev. Edwin Abbott Apsort, M.A., D.D., 
was born in London on the zoth of December, 
1838. In 1861 Chancellor’s Classical 
Medallist at Cambridge, and in 1862 he was 
elected to a Fellowship at St. John’s. 
year he became Assistant Master at King Edward’s 
School in Birmingham. Three years later he was 
appointed Headmaster of the City of London 
School, and remained there till 1889. 


he was 


The same 


Dr. Aspott describes himself as ‘Student and 
Author.’ It is an accurate description. He 
began to be a student early ; he is a student still. 
He began to be an author in 1872; he is an 
author still. During those years he has issued 
no fewer than thirty-eight different books. This 
year he has issued the largest, minutest, and most 
amazing of them all. The title of it is Ze Son of 
Man (Cambridge University Press; 16s. 6d. net). 
And he is in his seventy-second year. 


Dr. Apsorr’s literary life is divided into three 
parts. For the first fifteen years, from 1870 to 
1885, he was occupied with a study of the English 
language, his valuable book being 4 
Shakespearean Grammar. During the next fifteen 
there appeared a series of volumes in Apologetic, 
marked by much freedom of thought and espe- 
ally significant by the total, though apparently 


most 


Io0o 
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reluctant, rejection of miracle. In r900 Dr. ABBOTT 
published Clue: A Guide through Greek to Hebrew 
Scripture. And from that time he has given 
himself wholly to the study of the Gospels, issuing 
a series of volumes under the general title of 
‘ Diatessarica,’ of which the volume just published 
is the eighth. 

The subject of the new volume is the designation 
‘Son of Man.’ It is not the first volume that 
Dr. Apsorr has published on that expression. In 
1907 he issued JVotes on New Testament Criticism. 
One of the ‘Notes’ 
It ran to a hundred and ten pages. Again, in 
1909 he published Zhe Message of the Son of Man. 
This was a popular book intended to prepare the 


was on the ‘Son of Man. 


way for the ‘larger and more abstruse work,’ and 
to draw forth criticism. It is that larger and more 
abstruse work that he has now published. It 
contains three prefaces and three indexes. It 
occupies nine hundred and twenty pages, arranged 
in paragraphs, which are divided and subdivided 
in the most elaborate manner. The actual printing 
must have been an unusual undertaking. What 
did the writing cost, where every sentence is the 
result of research and every word is the object of 
And Dr. AxBgott, we said, 


is in his seventy-second year. 


painful verification ? 


Is it possible yet to understand what ‘Son of 
man’ means? It is quite possible. In the first 
volume which Dr. Asgotr wrote on the subject, 
he stated the view which he held of the meaning 
of the name. He stated it only provisionally, it is 
true, and as a working hypothesis, but ‘ with strong 
claims to careful consideration.’ And from the 
view then stated he has not in any measure 
departed. The ‘Son of Man,’ he said, according 
to Ezekiel, Daniel, the Psalms, the Apocalypse, 
and the Fourth Gospel, means man in his physical 
weakness. It is not simply man as man. It is 
man as having lost dominion over the beasts of 
the field. It is man as represented by the phrase 
‘babes and sucklings.’ It is man on whom ‘the 
mighty’ look down with contempt. 


With this with man in his weakness 
and contempt, Jesus identified Himself. The 
devil might call Him the Son of God; He 
preferred to call Himself the Son of man. He 
identified Himself with man in his weakness in — 
order that He might raise him to glory. Going 
back to Genesis, says Dr. Apport, and interpret-— 
ing Genesis by the Psalms and the Prophets, 
Jesus regarded man as but ‘a little lower than _ 
God’ and destined to have lordship over the 
That lordship it was His mission to 


‘man,’ 


beasts. 
confer upon him. “F 


Is this, then, 
that Christ came to seek and to save the lost? 
Are the men in their weakness with whom He } 
loved to identify Himself—the ‘babes and suck-— 
lings,’ or to use the commonest expression of all, | 
By. 
If they were sinners, Jesus also » 
For He identifies Himself | 
with them from the very beginning. Certainly | 
It is. 
the self-righteous Pharisee that despises them. 


simply another way of sayings 


the ‘little ones’—are they simply sinners? 
no means. 
would be a sinner. 


they are not the self-righteous Pharisees. 


The Pharisee must himself be born again in- 
And, 
even to His disciples, as indeed to everybody, ; 
Jesus says, ‘Except ye turn, and become as little, 
ones, ye* cannot The 
Kingdom is the kingdom of the ‘little ones,’ and 
He is a ‘little one’ Himself. | 


order that he may become a ‘little one.’ 


enter the kingdom.’ 


He is a ‘little one’ Himself. For so Dr. 
AxssBoTr would explain that passage where our, 
Lord says, ‘There hath not arisen among those 
born of women a greater than John the Baptist, 
but the lesser in the kingdom of the heavens is 
Not ‘he that is least,’ but ‘the: 
lesser’—that is Dr. ApBort’s translation. 
lesser or the little one is Christ Himself. 
had come first, and for some time stood first ir 
popular estimation, as being at once greater anc 
older than Jesus. During this period, John wash 
the Rad whom his disciples might have addressec 
as Rabbi. Jesus came second, and for some ae | | 
| 


§ 


greater than he.’ 
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stood second in popular estimation, as being at 
once less great and younger than John. Jesus 
then, comparatively, might call Himself “little 
one.””’ 

Now it is a curious circumstance that the little 
ones, the little children or the babes, though 
often mentioned in the first three Gospels, are 
conspicuous by their absence from the Fourth. 
How does Dr. Aspott account for that? He 
accounts for it by saying that the little ones of 
tne first three Gospels have become the lambs 
of the Fourth Gospel. ‘If His native tongue 
‘aught Him to regard “children” as “lambs,” and 
if the Holy Spirit taught Him to regard Himself 
Bs a shepherd, a new light,’ says Dr. ABBOTT, 
‘is thrown on Christ’s doctrine concerning little 
“hildren, and we can perceive that the Fourth 
tivangelist, while passing over, so to speak, the 


Pynoptic child-element in Christ’s doctrine, en- 
leavours to supplement it by what we may call 
the “lamb” element in the parable of the Good 


Last of all, 
nes ? 


who are the angels of the little 
The passage is Mt 18'°, “See that ye 
Hespise not one of these little ones; for I say 
hnto you, that their angels in [the] heavens (or in 
lhe heaven) do continually behold the face of 


my Father in [the] heavens.’ 


| The text, says Dr. ABBoTT, seems to be corrupt. 
But the early variations of reading and diverse 
nterpretations satisfy him that it was a saying of 
ik Himself. Superficially it seems to resemble 
he doctrine of intercessory angels in the Book 
ib Enoch. The heretic Marcus quoted it as 
eferring to the four angels of the Presence 
HEnoch xl. 2). HERMas says that two angels or 
essengers, a good and a bad one, accompany 
ach man. And that some such belief was held 
ly the Jews of the time is evident.from the 


Spistle to the Colossians, in avbich the readers 


orshipping of angels.’ 
~\ Serb oi. Coy 


re warned against ‘a voluntary pam ‘and) 


( f f 
% J; 
b At UF 


But Dr. Assotr does not believe that the 
angels of the little ones are guardian angels. 
He does not believe that they are angels of any 
kind. All ‘angels,’ he says, are messengers, and 
these angels are (as Ephrem says) the messengers 
or prayers which are being continually sent up 
in the name of the ‘Son of man’ by those who 
believe in Him. The angels of the little ones 
are the little ones’ Inasmuch as 
these prayers will prevail with God, it is woe 
unto the man who will offend one of these 


little ones. 


own prayers. 


‘Him who knew no sin he made (to be) sin on our 
behalf’ (2 Co 52"), ‘ Made sin’—there is no Greek 
for ‘to be’—what do the words mean? Whatever 
they mean, we know that the heart of the Atone- 
ment is in them. 

The Rev. John B. Cuampion, M.A., B.D., has 
written a book on the Atonement which has been 
published at the Griffith & Rowland Press in 
Philadelphia. Its title is Zhe Living Atonement. 
In that book Mr. CHAmpion argues that it is a 
mistake to speak as if the death of Christ were 
the atonement. He argues that it is also a 
mistake to speak as if the atonement were the 
life of Christ. 
self. 


The atonement was Christ Him- 


—_ 


Mr. CuHampion quotes familiar passages. But 
he quotes them to place the emphasis on the 
personality, on the expression of a personal will, in 
‘Our Lord Jesus Christ, who gave himself 
for our sins’ (Gal 14); ‘The Son of God, who loved 
me, and gave himself up for me’ (Gal 2°); ‘Our 
Saviour Jesus Christ, who gave himself for us, that 
he might redeem us from all iniquity’ (Tit 2”). 
The word of God, he says, is always in advance of 
us. We only come to its level when Christ Himself 
is made of more importance than His death. And 
he asks, ‘Must not the worth of His death be 
found in Him, rather than His worth be found in 
it? Was it not that He gave satisfaction to the 
Father in His death, rather than that death itself 


them. 
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gave satisfaction in Him tothe Father?’ And then 
he quotes these lines : 


Lord, grudging thee the bitter bliss of all thy 
woe, 

Men rob thee of thy cross, 

That landing-place for sin-wrecked souls, 

That place where God put forth alone with sin, 

And plunged it in the depths of his own blood. 


And so he comes to the words ‘ made sin.’ 


For Mr. Cuampion believes that the central 


mystery of the Atonement is the identification of 
And he holds that it is our duty 
to understand that mystery so far as we are able to 


Christ with sin. 
understand it. We shall never be able to under- 
stand it fully, because the experience of our Lord 
transcends ours. But just because it is experience, 
because it is found in the region of ethical endur- 
ance, it is not altogether an unsearchable mystery. 
We may be sure that the transcendent part of 
Christ’s experience cannot contradict in moral 
principle that lower part which is parallel to our 
own. 

There is first the experience of Gethsemane. 
What the wilderness temptation was in preparation 
for the ministry, the experience of Gethsemane was 


in preparation for Calvary. When 


Into the woods my Master went, 
Clean forespent, forespent, 


He realized what suffering and sacrifice were in 
store for Him. Gethsemane was the point in the 
path of Saviourhood where Jesus stood for a 
moment or two looking down into the abyss of 
death. And He knew, as no man did, what the 
abyss of death contained. He knew what there 
lay in that abyss for Him. 


Can we conceive what He saw there? He saw, 
says Mr. CHAMpron, that death would be the door- 
way to a self-sacrifice that would be His for ever. 
‘It would be a painful birth into an endless life of 
self-limitation, because it would bring Him into 
It would 
involve the perpetuation for ever of the sacrifice 


still closer identification with humanity. 
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made in the incarnation. It would be a suffering 
transition and painful emergence into a new order 
of subsistence with, and indwelling in, humanity. 
His death would make Him the possession of man 
in a much larger way than did the incarnation. 
Henceforth He would have no life apart from 
organic union with the human race. It meant 


that He must be the life of humanity by the end- 


less sacrifice of imparting Himself to humanity.’ 


Well, He accepted it. Was it hard? ‘Father, 
if it be possible—nevertheless not my will, but 
thine be done.’ He accepted it and went on to 
Calvary. 


Out of the woods my Master went, : 
And He was well content ; L 


Out of the woods my Master came, 
Content with death and shame. 


And so, next, there is the saying on the cross— 
‘My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me?’ 


: 

Now Mr. Cuampion will not have it that the 
cry of dereliction was a mistaken cry. In his 
American way, ‘Let us not be guilty,’ he says, 
‘of squarely contradicting these words of Christ. 
Let it not,be said that God had not forsaken Him 
—was never in fact nearer Him. For this would 
mean that His worst agony was due to hallucina- 
tion; and that at least for once we knew better 
than He did. Never do we so need to be 
corrected as when we attempt to correct the 


Christ.’ 


4 
| 

And to strengthen his strong conviction—for it 
is a difficult place he has come to—Mr. CHAMPION 
quctes the words of the late Professor James 
CaNnDLISH of Glasgow, a wise and reveren! 
theologian. We had better quote them after him 
‘In regard to the cry, “‘ Why hast thou forsaker 
me?” J think,’ says Dr. CANnDLIsH, ‘it must bi 
taken as expressing a truth, and not merely : 
feeling wrung from our Saviour by agony bu 
having no reality corresponding to it. That “ 
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even for a moment in the darkest hour, had a 
false and unworthy idea of His Father, and gave 
Open utterance to it, seems to me inconsistent 
with His whole character and life, and with His 
other utterances from the cross. The desertion 
of which He speaks must be. something not merely 
fancied, but intensely real. Nor can it be explained 
as simply His abandonment to the power of His 
enemies. If that were so, we should expect the 
cry to be uttered long before, not during the 


darkness that came over all the land.’ 


Mr. CHAMPION takes the cry as meaning that 
Christ was actually and on the cross-‘made sin’ 
‘for us. And by the words ‘made sin’ he under- 
stands that He was personally identified with sin. 
How He was, how He could be, identified with 
For the only 
And 
there is no perfect parallel in our own experience. 
-Nor do the Scriptures describe the experience in 
idetail. Yet some facts are given, and they carry 
}us some way towards an explanation. 


sin, he may not be able to show. 
explanation must be an experiential one. 


First of all, it is plainly said that it was God 
(the Father who determined both ‘the nature and 
the time of the identification. The identification 
)with sin began by such identification with man 
L as is involved in the Incarnation. The full identi- 
i fication with man may have demanded identification 
jwith sin. In any case the process was begun at 
the Incarnation. And the Incarnation was 
determined by the loving purpose of God the 
| Father. 


Not only so. The Father determined the time 
Hand the method of the identification of Christ 
with sin upon the cross. He laid upon the 
| Redeemer the iniquity of us all. As there was 
the moment when God put forth activity in the 


resurrection, so was there a time in which ‘it 
pleased the Lord to bruise him.’ 


In the next place, it is clearly stated that the 
will of Jesus consented to the will of the Father 
throughout. He made the will of the Father the 
law of His life, and all His experience corresponded 
with it. ‘Nothing,’ says Mr. Cuampion, ‘could 
be more sensitive, responsive, and equational to 
the will of God than was the conscience of the 
Christ.’ 
love. 


His obedience was as perfect as His 
The crucifixion became His experience 
because the cross was in His heart; and the 
cross was in His heart because the law of God 
was in His soul. 

Now, suppose that in accepting the will of the 
Father, Jesus submitted to the sin of His cruci- 
Can that be the very centre of the 
mystery? The crucifixion could not have taken 


fixion. 
place without His consent. In consenting to it, 
did He not consent to the sinfullest act of sin 
that men had ever committed? And, in con- 


senting, was He not a party to its sinfulness ? 


Certainly He did not sin. It was Him who 
knew no sin, who never knew sin, that God made 
It is the single case in history of a 


Sinless it certainly was, for 


sin for us. 
sinless assent to sin. 
the very reason of His consent was as clean as 
the spotless holiness of God. But in consenting 
to the sin which brought the sin of the world to 
a head, did He not identify Himself, not merely 
with men who are sinners, and not merely with 
men in their sins, but with the very sin itself? 
Was He not in deed and in truth ‘made sin’ 


for us? 

That is Mr. CHAmpion’s theory of the 
Atonement. 

Bose Se 
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EkerBard ScPrarder. 


By THE Rev. Owen C. WuiTEHOusE, M.A., D.D., CAMBRIDGE. 


Tue death of the well-known Assyriologist Pro- 
fessor Eberhard Schrader two years ago has been 
passed over in this country with comparative silence. 
For more than twelve years he had been disabled 
by disease and growing infirmity from any active 
participation in the advancement of the science 
to which so much of his life had been devoted. 
His passing, therefore, awakened less attention 
than it would have done if he had been cut off in 
the midst of strenuous toil. It is a source of deep 
mortification to the present writer that the severe 
‘pressure of work, followed by a recent illness, has 
delayed the appearance of this tribute to the 
epoch-making labours and noble character of a 
great investigator and teacher, to whose indefatig- 
able toil in the years 1868-1890 Assyriology owes 
a lasting debt. 


Eberhard Schrader, the youngest of four 
brothers, was born in Braunschweig in a 
merchant’s family on January 5, 1836. After 


completing a brilliant course in the gymnasium of 
that town, he studied for a short time in the 
neighbouring Collegium Carolinum, where a learned 
scholar Petri gave him his first introduction to 
Semitic languages, namely, Hebrew and Arabic. 
From the teaching of Petri he passed to that of 
the celebrated Heinrich Ewald, at the University 
of Gottingen, the Mecca of Semitic aspirants in the 
middle of the nineteenth century. The greatest 
Semitic scholars of that period were trained by 
Ewald, from the Ethiopic savant and Biblical 
exegete, Dillmann, to the Old Testament critic and 
Arabic scholar, Wellhausen. Among Ewald’s 
English disciples we may include T. K. Cheyne, 
whose early work, Jsaiah Chronologically Arranged 
(1870), bears evident traces of Ewald’s influence. 
In the years 1856-1859 Schrader studied under 
Ewald, side by side with the celebrated Theodor 
Noldeke. In 1858 Ewald propounded to his 
students the subject for a prize essay: ‘The 
Character of Ethiopic.’ Schrader’s essay on this 
theme was completed in his fifth Semester, and 
obtained the reward as well as the high praise 
of ‘displaying great industry and a good knowledge 
of Ethiopic and the cognate languages, and also 
planned with keen intelligence and skill.’ The 


essay was composed in Latin, and published in 
1860 (dedicated to the author’s brother, Hermann). 
Professor Schrader gave me a copy of it in 1887. 
It is a wonderful exhibition of research and 
learning for a young student of twenty-two (at 
the time when it was first written). Strange to- 
say, he did not devote himself in later years 
to Ethiopic, except as a subsidiary department 
of the classroom. It is interesting to note 
that the brilliant work of Schrader’s fellow-— 
student, Ndldeke, on the History of the Koran, 
which won high distinction from the Paris 
Académie des Inscriptions, was published in the — 
same year. Wenext hear of Schrader’s acting as _ 
secretary of the Oriental Section at a conference 
of philologists. Soon after he became Bunsen’s 
amanuensis in the composition of the well-known 
Bibelwerk. Shortly after he received a call to be 
Privat-Dozent at the University of Zitirich, with’ 
salary attached, and the assured prospect of 
becoming a Professor. In 1863, at the age of 
twenty-seven, he attained the dignity of Professor 
Ordinarius in Theology, in succession to Hitzig 
(who was one of Ewald’s earlier pupils). While 
Schrader chiefly lectured on the Old Testament, 
he also gave instruction in Arabic, Ethiopic, and 
also’ Coptic. His earliest publications at this 
period wert the Studien zur Kritik und Erklarung 
der biblischen Urgeschichte (in 1863), and articles 
on ‘The Duration of the Building of the Second 
Temple’ and ‘The Textual Criticism of the Psalms,’ 
in Zheologische Studien und Kritiken (1867). In 
1869 he brought out a new edition (the 8th) of 
De Wette’s Introduction to the Old Testament. 
The critical views held by Schrader at this time 
are set forth in the introduction prefixed by the 
translator to the English edition of Schrader’s 
Cuneiform Inscriptions and the Old Testament 
(vol. i. pp. xili-xvill). Also Néldeke, in 1869, 
published his masterly treatise Untersuchungen 
zur Kritik des A.T. The writer, whom Schrader. 
calls the ‘Annalistic Narrator,’ is the author of 
the ‘Grundschrift” or Fundamental Document 
(Noéldeke) identical with the Priestercodex, 
(Wellhausen). Schrader and Néldeke, like the 
older scholars Ewald, Franz Delitzsch, and 
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Dillmann, were opposed to the theory of Graf 
sand Kuenen (and subsequently Wellhausen) which 
placed the Priestercodex latest among the 
ocuments of the Pentateuch. It is only within 
ithe last few years that Néldeke has abandoned his 
Hearlier position.! 
In 1869 Schrader had already begun to turn 
ie attention to quite another field of Semitic 
vestigation, the cuneiform inscriptions, which the 
senius of Sir Henry Rawlinson, Dr. Hincks, and 
Oppert had already succeeded in deciphering. 
Mill Schrader in the later sixties had begun to 
evote himself to this fascinating study, very few 
German scholars had followed Grotefend and 
wassen in seeking to unravel the complex web of 
cuneiform. The stimulating cause in Schrader’s 
ease, from whose fascinations even the warnings 
 Hitzig could not deter him, was a _ small 
ollection of antiquities covered with cuneiform 
fa the Zurich Museum. In the light of subsequent 
istory it is startling to think what potent in- 
juences lay within that small collection—how it 
save an entirely new direction to a great savant’s 
career, and through him created great schools of 
research and new disciplines, an 


i army of 
Pathusiastic students and 


revolutionizing dis- 
overies in history and Semitic philology. When 
we turn to the eighth edition of De Wette’s Intro- 
juction, we can see how fully Schrader had entered 
fin 1869 into this new and fruitful field of study. 
pee his preface (p. xii foll. and § 43, pp. 82-85), 
here we observe that he had studied the works 
bf the Englishmen Sir Henry Rawlinson, Dr. 


Hincks, Fox Talbot, and Edward Norris; and of 
fheir French contemporaries Botta, De Saulcy, 
énant, and Oppert. Soon after this appeared the 
irst-fruits of Schrader’s cuneiform studies in his 
reatise ‘The Basis of the Assyro-Babylonian 
uneiform Inscriptions tested’ in the twenty- 
Mhird volume of the Zectschrift der deutschen 
norgenlindischen Gesellschaft, where the reader is 
introduced to some of the most important 
yllabaries. This was followed in 1872 by a still 
Whore extensive work in the same journal, 
}ccupying nearly four hundred pages, entitled 
WiThe Assyro-Babylonian Cuneiform Inscriptions : 
\ Critical Investigation of the Foundations of their 
WPecipherment.’ This exhaustive and highly 
schnical treatise could only be printed with the 
help of a grant in aid by the State, furnished by 


1 Zettschraft fiir Assyriologie, vol. xxi. (1908) p. 203. 


the Prussian Ministry of Education. This clearly 
shows that Schrader’s work in Assyriology had 
now won recognition, and from this time onwards 
a new era for this department of Semitic studies 
in Germany had begun. In the same year (1872) 
appeared the first edition of Schrader’s Cuned- 
jorm Inscriptions and the O.T., which clearly 
exhibited the importance of Assyriology in its 
bearing upon Old Testament studies. This is his 
best known work. It deals with the separate 
passages of the O.T., in order from Genesis 
onwards, and places in juxtaposition the 
passages of transcribed and translated cuneiform 
that illustrate the Biblical passage. There is also 
a brief explanatory and philological commentary 
which renders the work useful to the Semitic 
student. This book has had an enduring influence 
on successive generations of Biblical scholars. 
The second edition (1882) was enlarged to over 
twice the size of the first owing to the numerous 
fresh contributions to knowledge by the growing 
band of the Assyriologists, some of them 
Schrader’s own pupils (notably Professor Friedrich 
Delitzsch). This edition was in the years 1883- 
1888 translated into English, with further additions 
and improvements contributed by Dr. Schrader, as 
well as with an introductory preface and notes by 
the translator. A /¢hird edition of Schrader’s work 
appeared in 1903-4 by Winckler and Zimmern : 
Winckler dealing with the history, and Zimmern 
with the religion and mythology. This new 
work is of great scientific value. Though it bears the 
name of Schrader, it cannot in any true sense be 
called a new edition of Schrader’s book. It is an 
entirely ew work in which the plan and design of 
the earlier editions completely vanish. Instead of 
a work dealing systematically and seriatzm with 
Biblical passages, and citing in conjunction with 
each the. illustrative Assyrian text, we have 
treatises on the politics, history, and mythology of 
Assyria and Babylonia in which Biblical history 
and religious ideas are duly included and discussed. 
Both methods of exposition, that of Schrader in 
the first two editions, and that of Winckler and 
Zimmern in the third, have their respective merits. 
The latter is justified by the fact that nearly all 
the most important cuneiform texts, in transcrip- 
tion and translation, are accessible in the great 
work which Schrader edited, ‘The Cuneiform 
Library’ (Keilinschriftliche Bibliothek), to which 
reference will subsequently be made. Neverthe- 
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less it iS much to be desired that a band of 
Assyrian scholars should co-operate in carrying 
out Schrader’s original design in a new work 
brought up to date. The task would be a very 
heavy one and would probably occupy several 
volumes, but it would be an immense service to 
Biblical scholars who have not Assyrian texts at 
hand, and an enduring monument to the worth 
and method of Schrader’s own labours. 

We resume the thread of his career. In 1870 
he passed from Ziirich to the University of Giessen, 
in succession to Dillmann. But his stay in 
Giessen was brief, for three years later he became 
Professor of Theology in Jena. About this time 
he married Fraulein Ida Giltner, the daughter of a 
pastor in Braunschweig. In 1874 he published 
the important Babylonian mythological poem 
‘The Descent of Ishtar to Hades’ (Die Hollenfahrt 
der Istar), which throws an important light upon 
ancient Semitic conceptions respecting the under- 
world and life after death (Job 10?! 1622 1716, 
Is 14917 etc.). : 

But Schrader was not destined to remain long 
in Jena. Honours awaited him in Berlin, where 
he was appointed in the spring of 1875 Professor 
of Oriental Languages, and also a member of the 
Royal Prussian Academy of Sciences. During all 
these years his literary activity was prodigious, and 
was by no means confined to Assyriology, as 
the long list of articles contributed by him 
to Schenkel’s Srbel-lexicon and to Riehm’s 
Handworterbuch clearly prove. He also wrote 
a large number of reviews of books on Biblical 
subjects, and Semitic philology in its varied 
branches. A catalogue of these is given by 
Professor Bezold in a valuable appreciation of 
Schrader’s life and work,! to which I am indebted 
for some of the precise details contained in this 
sketch. - 

Assyriology in the seventies was a science in 
youthful growth, and had to fight its way to full 
recognition. The results already achieved by the 
older scholars, extending from Rawlinson to Hincks 
and Oppert, needed to be carefully sifted, and to 
be placed on a surer philological basis. Much 
still remained conjectural; for the cuneiform 
script is exceedingly complex. In the first place, it 
has passed through different stages of evolution from 
the earliest times to the Persian. Moreover, the 
Assyrian forms differ the Babylonian. 

‘Zeitschr. fiir Assyriologie, vol. xxii. (1908-9) pp: 368-370, 


from 


— = . 
Lastly, in the Assyrian and Babylonian inscriptions 
we have ideograms mixed with phonograms. The 
same sign may often be read as a phonogram, 1ea 
having a syllabic equivalent, or as an ideogram, 
expressing a word or conception. ‘Thus the sign 
or phonogram for the syllable az may also be read, 
as an ideogram to express the Semitic Assyrian word 
for God, ‘Jz. Moreover, many phonograms possess 
respectively several different syllabic values. rH 
the same sign stands for shad and for mat; for Za 

and for mur; for d¢ and for gash, etc. It is only 
extended b equammeines with inscriptions (or the 
discovery of fresh syllabaries) that can eventually 
determine the correct reading. I can well remember 
that in early text-books the cuneiform signs which. 
expressed the name of the Assyrian king Ramman- 
nirari were read Iva-lush, Vul-lush, or Vul-nirari. 
Recently it has been proposed to read it Adad-nirart 
(Winckler). We had to wait long before the Epic 
hero Izdubar or Gisdubar (some called him 
NVamrudu or Nimrod) was finally, after Pinches” 
discovery, called Gilgamish. These illustrations 
will show how the reading of cuneiform in the 
earlier stages would be liable to many misunder 
standings. It is not surprising, therefore, that the 
new developing science of Assyriology, beset with 
many uncertainties, awakened in Germany coi 
siderable suspicion and even hostility. Even 
Dillmann, who was by no means inaccessible to 
any new light from archeology,? spoke sarcastically 
of the ‘magic wand of Assyrian research.’ ‘This 
critical hostility found expression in a work 
published”in 1876 by Alfred yon Gutschmi F 
entitled MWVeue Beitrige zur Geschichte des alten 
Orients: Die Assyriologie in Deutschland. The 
work was ostensibly occasioned by the appearance 
of the fourth edition of Duncker’s Aistory of 
Antiquity, but it was in reality a polemic al 
the results set forth by Schrader, in which skilful 
use was made of some of the weak points to which 
reference has been made, and also of historical 
arguments which are manifestly baseless. In some 
aspects it might be characterized as classical 
antiquity versws the data of Assyriology. To this 
attack, as well as previous criticisms, Schradei 
made a powerful and elaborate reply in 1878 it 
his Ketlinschriften und Geschichtsforschung, i in whick 
he demonstrated by copious citations of cune 

form texts (transcribed) the immense value 


Each successive edition of his commentary on Genesi 
clearly shows this. 


_Assyriology and the clear light which it throws 
}on not only the history but also the geography 
,of Western Asia. Though his treatise was 
| well-timed and fully maintained the scientific value 
|of cuneiform studies, it is generally acknowledged 
|by Assyriologists themselves! that considerable 
advantages have accrued to Assyriology as well 
as to historical research from this controversy. 
From this time onwards more caution and better 
philological method were employed in the ad- 
i} vancement of Assyrian research.? 

It is impossible within the limits of this 
memorial sketch to touch upon all the contribu- 
# tions made by Schrader to Assyriology and Biblical 
scholarship. One of the most interesting was his 
Eproposed identification of Hammurabi with the 
Biblical Amraphel in an important essay con- 
tributed in 1887 to the Sitzungsberichte der 
ROoniglichen Preussischen Akademie der Wessen- 
| schafien, of which the main portions are translated 
lin the addenda to vol. ii. of the Cuneiform 
| Zuscriptions and the Old Testament. The value 
jof this essay was immediately recognized by Pro- 
( fessor Friedrich Delitzsch in his excursus appended 
i to his father’s Vew Commentary on Genesis 
(1887). Most Assyriologists have accepted 
| Schrader’s identification of Hammurabi with 
repel. Fresh light has subsequently been 
jthrown on the other names in Gn 14}, notably 
| on Arioch and Chedorlaomer. See Driver’s Com- 
IN encory on Genesis, introduction to chap. xiv., 


4 


Hand p. 31 foll. in the addenda to the seventh 
) edition. 

The last important work in which Schrader took 
}| part was ‘The Cuneiform Library’ (Keilinschriftliche 
| Bibliothek) in six volumes, which he edited. A 
lband of the ablest German Assyriologists, includ- 
ing not only Schrader himself, but also Winckler, 
Jensen, Bezold, Peiser, and Abel, contributed to 
this great undertaking. It contains the annals of 
the Assyrian kings from the earliest times to the 
close of the Empire, the Tell el-Amarna documents, 
the early Babylonian and new Babylonian inscrip- 
tions, the Babylonian Chronicle and the Cyrus clay 


1 Fyitz Hommel, Gesch. Babyloniens und Assyriens, p. 
i145; Bezold in Zectsch. fiir Assyriologze, vol. xxii. (1908-9), 
Ip, 360. 

* 2 Not only by Schrader himself in this latter respect, but 
Halso by his distinguished pupil and successor, Professor 
Friedrich Delitzsch. The French scholars Guyard and Pognon 


should also be mentioned. 
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cylinder. All Old Testament scholars find this 
work an indispensable aid and storehouse for 
reference. 

It is well known that a large number of English, 
Scotch, and American students frequented his 
classroom in Berlin—Americans and Scotchmen 
predominating. Professor A. R. S. Kennedy and 
Professor Gilroy were among them. Even the 
veteran Dr. Cairns, who in his crowded life found 
time to read through the Koran in Arabic, and 
studied Assyrian in his spare moments (Life and 
Letters, pp. 639, 680, 687, 709, etc.), listened to 
Schrader’s lectures with delight, when he visited 
Berlin in 1890. 

What has constantly impressed me was Schrader’s 
reserve and caution, which sometimes appeared to 
me excessive. I urged him to write a brief sketch 
of Assyrian grammar as an addendum to vol. ii. 
of the Cunetjorm Inscriptions and the Old Testament, 
but he steadfastly declined, assuring me that ‘ Das 
Paradigmawesen ist recht triigerisch.’? His works 
reveal the same tendency. His conclusions were 
slowly formed and founded upon strictly inductive 
principles. It cannot be said that he was prone 
to theorize. 

It is time to speak of Schrader as a personality, 
as well as teacher and writer. As I was engaged 
during 1883-1888 in translating his Cumnesform 
Inscriptions and the Old Testament, | had constant 
intercourse by letter with him. Our correspond- 
ence was chiefly occupied with technical details 
connected directly or indirectly with the book, 
which I was anxious to bring up to the level of 
the most recent ascertained facts. But after 1886 
matters of personal and domestic interest began 
to enter more fully into the letters that passed 
between us. In the autumn of that year Schrader 
visited England and spent a day with me in Ches- 
hunt. It was then that I came to know him as 
a man of great personal charm. One trait which 
I specially noted was the kind and generous 
manner in which he spoke of all his ‘ Fachgenossen’ 
or colleagues in Assyrian research. Of a drastic 
review written by a distinguished pupil of his own 
respecting the work of an English British Museum 
official, he observed that it was far too severe. I 
recollect also his beautiful reference to his wife. 
At the time when he was engaged in his contro- 
versy with Gutschmid (already described), he was 
in the habit of referring many of the more con- 
troversial passages in his <Kevlinschrifien und 
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Geschichtsforschung to the judgment of his wife, 
who caused him to delete or modify expressions 
which might occasion offence. In the years that 
followed his visit to Cheshunt, the Christmas 
season never passed without exchange of letters 
in which academic subjects of interest fell into 
the background and the personal and domestic 
took the foremost place. The death of his younger 
daughter, and the marriage of his eldest to Dr. 
Friedrich Cunze of Wolfenbiittel ; his experiences 
at the Oriental Congress in Sweden, some of them 
enjoyable, some of them the reverse (yet without a 
trace of bitterness in the writer’s allusions) ; his 
kindly sympathy with our English domestic events, 
notably with the sudden death of a student in 
Cheshunt College,—these are among the lights and 
shadows that are reflected in the many letters and 
post cards of my revered friend. They revealed 
the man as well as the scholar—simple, great, 
magnanimous, a lover of his home, a lover of his 
native Braunschweig, and faithful in his attach- 
ment to old friends. 

The year 1895 marks the close of his active 
life. In that year, at the age of fifty-nine, he was 
visited by an apoplectic seizure. One side of his 
body was at first affected. He partially rallied 
and attempted to continue his work as a teacher, 
but this ceased at the earnest solicitation of his 
physician. Then the shadows gradually thickened 
around him during the remaining thirteen years 
of his life while his devoted wife watched over 


him. His letters to me were now dictated, and 
the old familiar rapid handwriting, sometimes — 
difficult to decipher, disappeared, save in the 
signature. He still maintained interest in the 
progress of scientific investigations in the Semitic _ 
world. At length, at the end of 1907, a pathetic — 
note came to me from Frau Schrader, telling me ~ 
that her husband’s health was ever on the down-— 
ward course (‘immer weiter bergab’), and that the 
hours in which he was conscious were unspeakably — 
sad. Her own health was giving way; her one 
desire was that her strength might still avail to be — 
her husband’s stay and support. Her beautiful life — 
closed in May 1908. He followed her after a 
brief interval on July 3. i" ; 

I can hardly close this review of Professor 
Schrader’s life and work more fittingly than by 
adopting Professor Bezold’s characterization as my 
own: ‘He rendered distinguished services to the” 
cause of science, and yet was conscious of the 
limits of his knowledge and power. Able, active, 
and modest; frank, steadfast, and absolutely 
honourable; full of deep enthusiasm for his” 
scientific work and that of his pupils ; contented 
and above all sunny and genial, there stands— 
before our eyes Eberhard Schrader. We are grate- 
ful for his work. All honour to his memory !’1! 


ee 


1 T would here express my indebtedness to Pastor Eberhard — 
Schrader for his interesting article on his father in the 
Protestantenblatt, No. 43, and the article by Dr. Friedrich” 
Cunze in the Braunschweiges Magazin, October 1908. 
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Watching. 
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The shepherds watching their flocks when Jesus 
was born (Lk 28). 


sheep may have been those selected for the 
Temple sacrifices, and were thus in a measure 
looked upon as sacred. ‘a 

As they sat watching the sheep, the shepherds 
may have whiled away the hours thinking of the 


1, Out in the fields, perhaps not far distant from | Scriptures (perhaps the only writings they ever 


the little town of Bethlehem, shepherds were 


watching their flocks on the holy night of the 
In those days, in the East, constant 
care was necessary to keep the charges from being 


Nativity. 


heard), an occupation natural to those reared 
among a religious people and brought into frequent 
touch with the sacrificing priests of the Jewish 
faith. Perhaps they were thinking of the ancient 


carried off by thieves or wild beasts, as the sheep | prophecies, and hoping that the fulness of time 


were kept either in the open pastures or in low 


enclosures called sheepfolds. Perhaps in this 


was drawing near when the long-expected Messiah 
was tocome. Nor is it unlikely that they opened 


instance there was more than usual care, as the | their hearts to one another, confiding their fears 
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jand disappointments, commenting upon the strange 
and solemn stillness which seemed to reign, and 
questioning as to whether it might bode anything 
junusual. 
| Suddenly they saw a strange light and a strange 
visitant. ‘They were filled with fear and wonder as 
the Angel of the Lord appeared and the Glory of 
ithe Lord shone round about; for well may mortal 
fen be filled with awe at the advent of the 
imessenger of God, even if he comes with blessing 
#on his lips. To their fear was added amazement, 
when the Angel spoke God’s message of love: 
| Fear not: for, behold, I bring you good tidings of 
Rareat joy, which shall be to all people. For 
unto you is born this day in the city of David 
Saviour, which is Christ the Lord. And this 
shall be a sign unto you; Ye shall find the 
mabe wrapped in swaddling clothes, lying in a 
snanger.’ 
_ 2, A strange significance and mystical meaning 
sis Seen in the message of salvation being first 
nnounced to the shepherds on the hills. For 
Has it not fitting for those who tended the little 
hatibs of the flock to hear of the Coming of the 
h amb of God? Was it not meet for those who 
| atched as shepherds near Bethlehem, the city 
le David the shepherd-king, to see Jesus, the 
ood Shepherd who giveth His Life for the 
sheep? Nor should we fail to see in those 
humble men who watched their flocks by night, 
he type of those in the Sacred Ministry who 
ywatch for souls early and late, who if they are true 
to their vocation will meditate upon the word of 
od, will guard the souls committed to their 
Hicare, will hear many a message and song from 
on high, and will seek the Saviour where He may 
be found, not now in the Manger, but at the 
mAltar. ' 
| 3. With crook in hand they started to see their 
Lord and King. Above them shone the stars, 
1 and perhaps in their midst they saw the ‘Star of 
Whe East,’ the glorious herald of Him whom the 
WScriptures call ‘The Bright and Morning Star.’ 
Silently the shepherds wended their way, thinking 
bf Him who from heaven had come to earth to 
Bsave from the devil the souls of sinners, even as 
hey had saved their sheep from the prowling 
beasts. ‘Those men were shepherds, not scholars ; 
venders of sheep, not theologians ; but He who 1s 
he Great Shepherd of the sheep must have spoken 
o their loving hearts, and have deigned to bless 


, 


| 


hewn door. 


them with some spiritual discernment of the 
Mystery of the Incarnation, as their souls opened 
like flowers of the field to catch the heavenly 
dew. 

The miles were traversed, the Grotto was 
reached, and the shepherds knocked at the rough- 
They entered, to behold the holiest 
of all holy scenes: the Maiden Mother and Joseph 
kneeling in silent love and adoration before a 
Manger, in which was lying, upon a bed of straw, 
bathed in a flood of Glory, the Infant Saviour, the 
Light of the World. And close at hand, if tradi- 
tion be true, were the Ox and the Ass on bended 
knee, for ‘the Ox knoweth his Owner, and the Ass 
his Master’s Crib.’ 

The worldly-wise might have passed by that 
Cave and have seen no strange light shining 
through the cracks of the door; they might have 
looked upon that Holy Child and have noticed no 
unearthly Glory illuminating that humble abode ; 
they might have stood and listened and have 
heard none of those heavenly harmonies, as 
adoring Angels sang their songs of praise. ‘God 
hath hid these things from the wise and prudent.’ 
The worldly could have seen but an ordinary 
man, a village maid, and a Child cradled in a 
manger.! 

4. ‘And the shepherds returned.’ That was the 
hardest thing to do, to return from the manger 
mystery to the grey, chill fields on which the glory 
abided no longer. After an inspiring Sunday, to 
return to the worry and drudgery of Monday, that 
is a descent from the heights of transfiguration to 
the depths! After the heavenly harmonies, the 
bleating of sheep ; after the chorus of angels, the 
lowing of cattle. To go on feeding sheep, tending 
lambs, frightening away wolves, as if the heavens 
had never opened, and yet all the while to know 
that the revelation was a reality, that is the test of 
faith. One would expect that the coming of our 
Lord, the King of Glory, to those shepherds, would 
mean an end to their shepherding, yet they 
returned, and were shepherds still. And the 
shepherd, remember, was the outcast of Palestine, 
next to the publican. The publican had at least 
the alleviations of wealth, while the shepherd was 
poor as well as despised, and yet they had to go 
back to their perilous and belittled routine as if 
God had never spoken to their souls.” 


1A, C. Knowles, The Holy Christ-Child, 73. . 
2 E. C. Jones, in Christian World Pulpit, \xxvi. 390. 
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The day is long, and the day is hard, 

We are tired of the march and of keeping guard ; 
Tired of the sense of a fight to be won, 

Of days to live through and of work to be done; 
Tired of ourselves, and of being alone, 

Yet all the while, did we only see, 

We walk in the Lord’s own company. 

We fight, but ’tis He who nerves our arm ; 

He turns the arrows that else might harm, 

And out of the storm He brings a calm ; 

And the work that we count so hard to do, 

He makes it easy, for He works too; _ 

And the days that seem long to live are His, . 
A bit of His bright eternities ; 

And close to our need His helping is. 


If. 


The Pharisees watching Jesus as he taught and 
healed (Lk 141; see also Mk 32, Lk 67 20”). 

1. It was the Sabbath day, and a certain wealthy 
Pharisee had invited Jesus to make one of a 
number of guests at his table. The motive that 
prompted the invitation was probably a mixed one ; 
nevertheless, it was accepted, and that day the 
Pharisee and his friends heard such a plain, 
searching bit of table-talk as probably they had 
never listened to before. ‘When he went into 
the house,’ we read, ‘they were watching him.’ 
They did not know it, but He also was watching 
them—with what results they learned before the 
meal was over. 

To understand the incident it is necessary 
to bear in mind the difference between Eastern 
and Western modes of life. ‘The Englishman’s 
house is his castle’ is a sentiment that is wholly 
unknown in the Oriental world. ‘The universal 
prevalence of the law of hospitality—the first of 
Eastern virtues—almost forces the Oriental to live 
with open doors, and any one at any time may 
have access to his rooms.’ It is not, therefore, 
surprising to read that after Jesus had entered the 
house, ‘ Behold, there was before him a certain 
man who had the dropsy.’ Probably his presence 
was not an accident. We are told, in an earlier 
chapter, that the scribes and Pharisees were ‘laying 
wait for him, to catch something out of his mouth,’ 
and it would seem as if this sick man’s appearance 
just now was part of a prearranged plot. So, at 
least, it seems to have been understood by Jesus. 
He ‘answering, spake unto the lawyers and 
Pharisees,’ but they had said nothing. He has 
read their unspoken thoughts, and it is to these 
He makes answer. 


———— 


Was there any bound to the heartlessness of | 
these men? We are indignant if we hear of a / 
surgeon experimenting on sick helplessness in a_ 
hospital, but what shall we say of these who are 
ready to make of a suffering man their tool, a stick | 
with which to strike at Christ, and afterwards to” 
be flung aside when their miserable purpose is. 
accomplished ? See how Christ puts them all to” 
shame. ‘Is it lawful,’ He asked them, ‘to heal on 
the Sabbath or not?’ But they held their peace. 
Then He took the sick man and healed him, and 
let him go. Then once more He turned to His 
persecutors: ‘Which of you shall have a son or 
even an ox fallen into a well, and will not straight-— 
way draw him up on a sabbath day?’ But again | i 
they were silent: ‘They could not answer unto 
these things.’ So, for the sixth time, does Christ 
vindicate God’s thoughts of the Sabbath against — 
those who were making into a curse what He 
meant for a blessing. 

2. The enemies of Christ, in every age, havel 
been unscrupulous in their efforts to condemn 
Him; but as often as they have tried, so often 
have they failed. They have scanned and reviewed — f 
His life; they have investigated and analyzed His 
doctrine. They have exhausted their ingenuity tof 
find a mistake in His life, or to pick a flaw in His , 
doctrine. But all of these efforts have been in~ 
vain, except to confirm the truth and divinity of 
the gospel and to place it on a firmer basis than” 
ever before. The unanimous testimony of the 
ages, both among friends and foes, is that the 
religion of the Bible is the purest, and the noblest, - 
and the best that has ever been offered to mankind. | 
The Christian religion never suffers in the end by | 
having to pass through fiery afflictions and stormy | 
persecutions. Some of her noblest achievements 
have been won in these great conflicts; and - 
some of her mightiest bulwarks and defences 
have been erected while passing through these 
struggles. € 

‘It is a little cloud; it will pass away.’ This | | 
was said by Athanasius of Julian the apostate, 
who, after a short reign of active hostility to 
Christianity, perished with a confession of utter 
failure. The same may be applied to all the 
recent attempts to undermine the faith of humanity 
in the person of its divine Lord and Saviour, 
The clouds, great and small, pass away; the sun 
continues to shine; darkness has its hour; the 

1G, Jackson, Table-Talk of Jesus, 3. : 
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light is eternal. No argument against the exist- 
ence or attack upon the character of the sun will 
idrive the king of day from the sky, or prevent him 
om blessing the earth. And the eye of man, 
(with its sun-like nature, will ever turn to the Sun 
f Righteousness and drink the rays of light as they 
emanate from the face of Jesus, the Light of the 


vorid. With its last and -ablest efforts, infidelity 


ind 


t could only repeat itself hereafter. Its different 
theories have been tried, and found wanting. One 
was, in turn, refuted and superseded the other, 
even during the lifetime of their champions. 
they explain nothing in the end; on the contrary, 
they only substitute an unnatural prodigy for a 
sevealed mystery, They equally tend to under- 
maine all faith in God’s providence, in history 
and ultimately in every principle of truth and 
and they deprive a poor and _ fallen 
fumanity, in a world of sin, temptation, and 
sorrow, of its only hope and comfort in life and 
en death. 


I suppose you never heard of a man of the name of 
Thomas Bilby. He was the man who wrote that beautiful 


nymn : 


Here we suffer grief and pain, 
Here we meet to part again ; 
In heaven we part no more. 
Oh! that will be joyful, 
When we meet to part no more! 


He wrote it for the first ‘ children’s 
service’ I ever held. That was forty-five years ago, since 
i held my first ‘children’s service.’ I was at Chelsea. I 
may be wrong, but I believe that was the first ‘children’s 
service’ ever held in the Church of England. I had heard 
of ‘catechizing’” before, but I had not heard of ‘children’s 
iservices.’ Mr. Bilby wrote that hymn for me, for my first 
children’s service.’ He was my infant - schoolmaster. 
(Before then he had been a private in the Coldstream Guards, 
but he became a religious man; was converted while in the 
prmy. There were several religious men in the same 
regiment, and they were very much observed by all the 
other soldiers, who watched them to see if they acted in 
any wrong way, because they called themselves Christians. 
So they watched that little society, these few religious men 
n the army, and if ever any one of the little band should 
see another going to do anything wrong, get into a bad 
emper, use a bad word, or going to fight with another 
oldier, he would go and whisper to that man, ‘ Watch !’ 
© one else could hear it. Mr. Bilby told me that that 
as the rule among the Christians in the Coldstream 
Guards.? 


(He wrote it for me. 


1], Vaughan, in Zhe Contemporary Pulpit, 2nd ser. v. 
47. 


III. 


The disciples watching with Jesus in Gethsemane 
(Mt 26”; see also Mk 143438), 


1. With an instinctive dread of being alone, 
Jesus sought the presence and sympathy of His 
friends in His dark hour of agony. The Passover 
Supper being ended, He took Peter, James, and 
John to the Mount of Olives; and entering the 
garden of Gethsemane, to pray out the great crisis 
of His life, He asked them to tarry behind and 
watch for His return. Hastening back, He found 
them asleep, when, with mingled astonishment and 
reproof, He asked, ‘What! could ye not watch with 
me one hour?’ 

2. It is quite true that the grief is His own, and 
that no one can bear it for Him, and yet the 
presence of some one who sympathizes with Him, 
how it helps Him! Jesus gave those of His 
apostles whom He most trusted the chance—the 
great chance—of sharing with Him, by at least 
understanding and appreciating what He was 
passing through, sharing with Him in some small 
degree the great work that He had to accomplish. 
But they refused it. See what unpreparedness 
leads men to! These His disciples, whose hearts 
were so full of love to Him; Peter, who when he 
looked into his own heart saw nothing there what- 
ever but love to Jesus, had a chance of displaying 
it, could not use it; it was useless, he was entirely 
helpless, and closed his eyes in sleep, and did 
not understand, and did not know so great an 
opportunity of associating himself, even in the 
smallest degree, with that great final work of the 
Lord Jesus Christ on earth. It is the loss, the 
terrible loss of that great chance that was come to 
those who had followed the Lord, it is that which 
is one side of the terrible pathos of the story of 
the Cross, that no man—not even those who knew 
Him best—raised a finger to help Him through all 
that great time of His last days. 

3. Every word is incisive: every syllable is an 
arrow whose point has been dipped in wistful and 
wounded love. 

The sleep is inexcusable, because of the in- 
debtedness of the disciple. Could ye not watch? 
asks Christ; and the Ye is emphatic. Ye, who 
have heard My teaching, witnessed My miracles, 
and known the allurement of My life; ye, whom I 
have crowned with My special favour; ye, who 
have protested your fidelity so often and so 
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recently. I am the ‘drowned dyvour’ of my Lord 
Jesus Christ, to quote Samuel Rutherford’s vivid 
phrase. Such things He has done for me; such 
boons He has bestowed; such pains He has 
undergone. And shall I be negligent towards 
Him? Ah, the thanklessness of it, the ugliness, 
the evil! 

And the sleep is inexcusable, because of the 
modesty of the Lord’s demand. Could ye not 
watch? We queries; and now let me lay the 
stress on the verb. He might have bidden me 
drink with Him the wormwood and the gall ; climb 
the hill of shame by His side ; die, as He died, of 
a broken heart. But the Cross and the curse are 
for Himself alone; and from me He seeks simply 
the open eye and the consecrated mind and the 
obedient spirit. Not to exile or prison or martyr- 
dom does He call me, but to suspect myself, to 
repel the advance of temptation, to cultivate 
holiness, and to embrace the opportunity of 
commending Him. It seems unpardonable that 
Christ’s friend should deny Him a gift so small. 

And the sleep is inexcusable, because of the 
measurelessness of the Saviour’s deserts. Could 
ye not watch with me? and what poignancy and 
pathos dwell in the last words! He is my Healer, 
my Teacher, my King, my, God. The earth 
moves at His command. The beasts are governed 
by His sceptre, and the birds sing His praise. 
High in the ranks of creation, the angels are flames 
of fire in the speed, and stormy winds in the 
energy, with which they do His will. But He 
blesses me as He has blessed none of them. They 
do not know my motive to spend and be spent for 
Him. To succour me He became man. 
me with good He emptied Himself, and was 
numbered with transgressors. Shall I forget Him ? 

And the sleep is inexcusable, because of the 
brevity of the vigilance. Could ye not watch with 
me one hour? and how quickly one hour runs out 
to its final second! Many a night, from sunset to 
sunrise, He spent pleading for me, the morning 
star finding Him where the evening star had left 
Him. He devoted a whole eternity, ageless and 
endless, to the devising of my salvation; and 
shall I grudge Him my fast-fleeing days? His 
grace towards me has neither commencement nor 
close; and how can I rob Him of those few 
fragments of time which remain to me? 
this very moment let me arise.! 

1A. Smellie, 7 the Secret Place, 13. 


Nay, 


To fill, 


O Thou that toilest in the night, 4 
We come to toil with Thee: } 

Thy shadow is our perfect light ; 

Thy valley is our mountain height ; 
Within Thy cloud we see. 


Within Thy cloud of common care " 
Our selfish burdens fall : 
We take Thy load, we lose our share, 
Our single sorrows melt to air 
In the great fire of all.? 


IV. ; 
a 
The Soldiers watching Jesus on the Cross (Mt 27°). | 


. Our thoughts are, rightly, so absorbed by the 
sen Figure in this great chapter that we pass by” 
almost unnoticed the groups round the Cross. 
And yet there are large lessons to be learned from 
each of them. These rude soldiers, four in 
number, as we infer from John’s Gospel, had a 
doubt joined with their comrades in the coarse | 
mockery which preceded the sad procession to 
Calvary; and then they had to do the rough 
work of the executioners, fastening the sufferers 
to the rude wooden crosses, lifting these, with: 
their burden, fixing them into the ground, 
then parting the raiment. And when all that 
is done they sit stolidly down to take their ease 
at the foot of the cross, and idly to wait, with eyes” 
that look and see nothing, until the sufferers die. : 
A strange picture; and a strange thing to think 
of, how they were so close to the great event in the 
world’s history, and had to stare at it for three om 
four hours, ‘and never saw anything! 

2. It was true that their hands had driven home 1 
the nails and uplifted Him on the tree of death. 
What of that? To them it only meant one Jew 
the less in the world. To execute a man in that 
brutal fashion was only an incident in their military 
duty. It was part of their trade. They were in 
the presence of the most momentous fact in- 
history, actors in the supreme event for which the 
groaning world had waited through the ages, but 
they knew it not. Little recked they the Divine” 
meaning of it all. Flinging themselves on the 
ground at the foot of the Cross when their bloody 
work was done, they only thought of their per 
quisites. The law allowed them to appropriate the 
clothing of the criminal, and so they relaxed the 
weary hours of the guard they were told off to keep_ 
by gambling for their spoil. The outer cloak of 

> G. Matheson, Sacred Songs, 38. 7 
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_ Jesus was quickly torn into quarters, for each of 
the quaternion to receive an equal share. But the 
inner robe was of finer texture and seamless woof. 
It seemed a pity to destroy it by partition. So, 
true to the traditional love of gambling among the 
Roman soldiery, the dice were ready in their 

| pockets, and the brazen helmet of one of them 

would answer well enough for a dice cup. Let 
them throw for it. Thus they beguiled their hours 
of guard with gibes and gambling. And in Him 
who was slowly and painfully passing through the 
throes of death before their eyes they saw nothing 
at all. ‘They watched him there,’ but their 
minds were fixed on worldly pleasure and reward. 

In their eyes the Victim of the Cross was hardly 

worth a thought. He was only a dying Jew. 


& 


Ah! do you think the world nor cares, 
Nor watches while you toil away? 
And do you fancy your affairs 
Are left unnoticed day by day? 


Cease, then, to do your best and turn, 
Indulging in one foolish deed ; 

That day the world will let you learn 
That it has given careful heed. 


We 


Watching for his appearing (Lk 12°7; see also 


Mt 24% 48, Mik 139387, Lk 21%, 2 Ti 43, Rev 16%), 


1. One of our commonest mistakes is to assume 
| that Christianity is complete—whereas, in fact, it 
|) proclaims itself still imperfect. That ‘the Life 
i) has been manifested,’ every Christian believes ; 
; |mevertheless, ‘waiting for the manifestation’ 
describes the true attitude of the Christian spirit. 
#) The final act in the Divine drama has yet to be 
Haccomplished. And the great, wistful, age-long 
# expectation of the Church finds voice in her song 
| of praise, when the recital of redemption in the 
| past modulates into undying hope for the future: 
#\‘ We believe that thou shalt come.’ 

The doctrine of the Second Advent, which the 
1 New Testament leaves so obscure in all its details, 
has been materialized and often degraded by its 
jinterpreters, by artists no less than by theologians. 
Yet the Church has never been able to forget these 
forward-looking thoughts. And the prophetic 
instinct of a climax and consummation in the 
}imoral order of things lies deep in the general 
Woeart of those who have loved righteousness and 
Whated iniquity. There must surely dawn a day of 


8 


final settlement and recompense when all wrongs 
shall be avenged, and all injustice shall be rectified, 
and all losses and sacrifices shall be made good. 

It is strange and humbling to notice how men 
have agreed by a kind of common instinct to call 
that day of the Lord Dées Zrae—not Dies Amoris 
—thereby, as Ruskin remarks, passing unconscious 
judgment on themselves. 

The Second Advent, so far as its outward form 
is concerned, will probably disappoint and dis- 
concert common expectation as utterly as the First 
Advent. We may be certain that those who say 
‘Lo! here’ and ‘Lo! there’ are mistaken, and 
that all calculators of dates for the fulfilment of 
prophecies will be proved utterly in error. Yet 
not the less, but rather the more, do we need our 
Lord’s warning—to live continually as those who 
expect the bridegroom at any hour. Dr. Marcus 
Dods paraphrases the meaning of Christ’s com- 
mand to watch: ‘He does not mean, “Be ye 
always on the watch,” but, “‘Be ye always 
prepared.”’ 

The true temper and attitude of expectancy 
keep us loyal in each day’s service, and patient in 
the continuance of well-doing. What men call 
success may lie beyond our reach; but simple, 
dogged fidelity is possible for every Christian, and 
is required of every Christian. St. Paul summed up 
his highest ideal of spiritual success in these words : 
‘Having done all, to stand.’ While our English 
poet reveals the root secret of spiritual failure : 


The sin I impute to each frustrate ghost 
Is the unlit lamp and the ungirt loin.? 


2. But we must remember that Christ spoke of 
many comings. He came at His Resurrection, 
He came in the coming of the Holy Ghost, He 
comes in the death of His disciples, He comes in 
the crises of history, as well as in His Advent at 
the end of the world. It is true that it is often 
difficult for us to distinguish these references from 
one another. In the account in the Gospels He 
seems to refer to the fall of Jerusalem and to His 
final coming at the end of the world, as if they 
were the same thing. But as Dr. Salmond has 
shown, this is only in accordance with the nature 
of Biblical prophecy, and in this our Lord attaches 
Himself to the Old Testament.” 

17, H. Darlow, Zhe Upward Calling, 256. 

2, A. French, Goa’s Message through Modern Doubt, 
22 i 
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3. He bids us watch for what He calls His 
Parousia. The Parousia is compared to the 
coming of the bridegroom at a midnight marriage, 
or to the return of a master from a long journey. 
The word in this special sense echoes through the 
New Testament: 
of the Gospels. We have adopted the word into 
our language because there is no precise English 
equivalent. It means primarily, a deing present, 
and secondarily, a presence which results from 
coming, ze. an arrival. The natural meaning is 
illustrated in 1 Co 1617, ‘And I rejoice in the 
coming (marg. presence) of Stephanas,’ etc. 
Naturally presence which results from coming is 
more frequently the subject of remark. But one 
example, ‘His bodily presence,’ in 2 Co ro, 
shows clearly that the presence, and not the coming, 
is the essence of the word. 


Now, if the reader will carefully consider the | 


places in Mt 24 where our Lord speaks of His 
Parousia, and then combine them with those 
chapters in St. John where the theme of the 
‘Comforter is developed, he may see reason..to 
believe that the word Parousia is to be understood 
rather as presence than as coming. The figurative 
form, and the parables employed in illustration, 
may give the impression that His thought is only 
of a coming, what we call, rather oddly, His 
second coming. But the underlying idea in His 
own mind is that of a presence, which manifests 
itself, but may easily be missed by the unpre- 
pared.! 

4. Do you know the feeling in matters of this 
life, of expecting a friend, expecting him to come, 
and he delays? Do you know what it is to be in 
unpleasant company, and to wish for the time to 
pass away, and the hour strike when you may be 
at liberty? Do you know what it is to be in 
anxiety lest something should happen which may 
happen or may not, or to be in suspense about 


some important event, which makes your heart. 


beat when -you are reminded of it, and of which 
you think the first thing in the morning? Do you 
know what it is to have a friend in a distant 
country, to expect news of him, and to wonder 
from day to day what he is now doing, and whether 
he is well? Do you know what it is so to live 
upon a person who is present with you, that your 
eyes follow his, that you read his soul, that you see 
all its, changes in his countenance, that you 
1R, F. Horton, 7he Commandments of Jesus, 281. | 


it occurs fourteen times outside | 


anticipate his wishes, that you smile in his smile, 
and are sad in his sadness, and are downcast when 
he is vexed, and rejoice in his successes? To 
watch for Christ is a feeling such as all these; as 
far as feelings of this world are fit to shadow out 
those of another. 

He watches for Christ who has a sensitive, eager, — 
apprehensive mind; who is awake, alive, quick 


Oe ee 


| sighted, zealous in seeking and honouring Him ; 


who looks out for Him in all that happens, and 
who would not be surprised, who would not be 
over-agitated or overwhelmed, if he found that He 
was coming at once.? 


A few weeks ago, in this city of Yung P’ing Fu, we hada 
change of military officers. As we went into the city on the 
Sabbath morning, we noticed the company of soldiers” 
stationed in a temple on the main road near to the Mission — 
houses all dressed in their best, and eagerly awaiting the 
arrival of their new commander. All day long they were on 
the watch, and when I rose next morning and looked out of 
my bedroom window, the first thing that met my eyes was 
one of these soldiers still looking along the road for any signs 
of the new man. But he came not that day. But they dare- 
not relax their vigilance, and next morning at cock-crowing 
—the Chinese call it ‘chi chiao’—the newly-appointed — 
major arrived, to find his men on duty ready to receive him” 
with all due ceremony.’ 


It may be when the midnight 
Is heavy upon the land, 
And the black waves lying dumbly 
Along the sand; 
When the moonless night draws close, 
And the lights are out in the house ; 
When the fires burn low and red, 
And the watch is ticking loudly 
Beside the bed ; 7! 
Though you sleep, tired out on your couch, i 
Still your heart must wake and watch q 
In the dark room, 
For it may be that at midnight 
I will come.4 


WirainiBus Puerisque. 
The Chivalry of Moses. 


By THE Rey. JAMES RUTHERFORD, B.D., EDINBURGH, 


— 


tay Saba sy/prae aL altel te Re, 


“Moses stood up and helped them.’—Ex 217, 


There is hardly another incident, I think, in. 
the life of Moses, in his long, illustrious life, tha . 
is more like the man, or more beautiful in itself, 
than this little incident which we find in the 

° J. H. Newman, Parochial and Plain Sermons, iv. 322. 


$ John Hedley. 
‘B. M., Ezekiel and other Poems, p. 26. 
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seventeenth verse. 
before, but it is worth remembering. 


palace of Pharaoh, King of Egypt, and how one 

Hay he went out and found one of the Egyptian 

xaskmasters cruelly treating one -of his fellow- 

ountrymen, and how Moses stood up for the 

Hebrew and slew the Egyptian. Then he had 

o flee for his life. He -fled to the land of 

Midian, and one day after a long tramp he came 

How pleasant was the greenness of the 

zrass about it, and how refreshing the sweet water ! 

Moses sat down by the well, and this is what 

mappened. 

First there came seven girls, seven sisters who 

were shepherdesses, bringing the flock of their 

ather. They carried the water and filled the 
foughs, and made everything ready for watering 

Meir flock. Then there came some men, who 

were shepherds, rude, strong men, and they took 

essession of the water which the women had 

They drove the women away, and 

wanted to water their own sheep first. I daresay 

Here was often a fight at the well because of the 

scarcity of water in the desert. It was only the 

heep that were watered first that would get any 

Hater at all. But Moses could not stand this, and 

Hic stood up and helped those women against the 
de, selfish men, and watered the flock of the 

even sisters. 

1) Now this is a very little thing, but then you 
mow that the little things often mean much. 
he little things in the boy show what the man 

}) going to be; and nothing could tell us more 

iphatically what manner of man Moses was than 

his manly interfering to protect the rights of these 
omen against the shepherds. 

| Remember it was in the desert! I daresay in 

irinces Street we would take care what we are 

bing —when the eyes of a great many people are 

pon us. But Moses was here a fugitive in a 

; ! ange land where nobody knew him. But then 

|; was so true a man that he could not sit still 

Men the seven girls were being treated cruelly and 

Mpjustly, and he ‘stood up and helped them.’ It 

Hows what kind of man he was. He was so 

lergetic and strong. Weary he was at the well- 

. ke, but he was soon ready to leap up and strike 

j rd. It shows how fearless he was—one man 
ninst these shepherds. It was a brave thing to 

It shows how chivalrous he was. You know 


: 


Possibly you never noticed it | 


You know how Moses was brought up in the | 


what that word means! You read about the 
knights of the olden time, you read about them 
in Tennyson, in Sir Walter Scott. The true 
knight had a great reverence for women, and he 
was always ready to protect the weak, and to 
champion those who were wronged. 

Now Moses did this—he stood up for the 
women, the seven sisters. When those shepherds 
wanted to push them roughly aside, Moses stepped 
forward and said, ‘Ladies first!’ Just what any 
of you boys would say! You would say it as you 
enter a room; you would say it in a tramcar—you 
would never think of sitting yourself and allowing 
a lady to stand. And in far greater things than 
these. You read about a shipwreck, you know 
what happens; all the men, all the sailors stand 
aside until all the women are safe in the boats. 
‘Ladies first!’ And that is just what any boy 
may take with him into all his life. At home 
think of your mother first; think of your little 
sister before you think of yourself. - You are not 
to be like the little boy that I read about some 
time ago. His mother said to him, ‘Tommy, I 
wonder you can eat all these sweets and never 
think of your little sister’; and Tommy said he 
was thinking about her all the time—he was 
thinking she might come in before he had them 
finished. Selfish little fellow! No, when you 
have a nice thing, a very nice thing, just see that 
your little sister gets the very nicest bit of it. 

And Moses stood up jor the weak when they 
I do not say that women are 
weak, for that is not true. They are strong, far 
stronger than many men. But when it comes to 
be a matter of watering cattle, carrying heavy 
buckets, and filling great troughs, and when there 
is a fight at the well-side, then the seven sisters 
have no chance against the great, strong, brawny 
shepherds. Moses sprang to the help of the 
weaker side, and because the weaker side was 
being wronged. It was the women who had 
carried the water and filled the troughs, and they 
had the best right to have their flock watered first, 
and when the shepherds wanted to deprive them 
of their place it was unjust. 

So Moses tells us here to stand up for the weak 
and the wronged. It may be a little boy at school 
who is being bullied. Some strong fellow is taking 
something from him, and the little fellow cannot 
resist, he is not strong enough. It may be some 
dumb creature, a little dog or cat, that is being 


were being wronged. 
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cruelly tormented. And when you go out into the 
world you will get plenty of chances to stand up 
for the weak and the wronged, for those who are 
at a disadvantage in the struggle of life. This is 
the spirit of Moses and of Christ—so gentle and 
so strong to shelter and succour. Is it not like 
Christ Himself this word—‘He stood up and 
helped them’? 

That was an interesting moment for Moses 
when seven pairs of eyes were upon-him; and one 
of these seven sisters came to be his wife. You 
could make a fine story out of that. But it was 
interesting for another reason. 

You know that all the life of Moses was different 
because he turned aside to see the burning bush, 
God said: ‘This is the man I want; he will 


The Ueleqorical Element in te Fourt Gospel. 


By THE Rev. 


attend to things, he will listen, he is not careless, 
he is reverent ; I will make him the leader of my 
people.’ And don’t you think God was well 
pleased when He saw Moses do this at the well: 
side? It showed what kind of man he was; and 
God said, ‘I will make him the champion of my 
weak, wronged people in Egypt.’ 

Ah, children, when you do little things you are 
showing what kind of character you have; and if 
it is the right kind of character God will oe you 
greater things to do. So was it with this man wil 
stood up at the well-side for these seven sisters 
and God sent him to Egypt to brave the wrath o 
the king, to defy the armies of Pharaoh, to be the 
champion of His down-trodden Benes and tc 
say to the tyrant, ‘ Let my people go.’ 


: 

. 

= 

W. K. L. Criarxe, M.A., CAVENDISH, SUFFOLK, LATE FELLOW OF ] 


Jesus COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 


Mr. STRACHAN, in the October number of THE 
Exposirory Times, has brought up again the 
question of allegorization in the Fourth Gospel. 
It may be worth while to make a fresh attempt to 
estimate the extent to which this tendency has 
been indulged by the writer. Dr. Inge, in his 
article ‘Gospel of John’ (Dictionary of Christ 
and the Gospels, i. 885), declares that the author 
‘allows himself a free hand in manipulating the 
facts on which he is working.’ This will be readily 
granted, if it means no more than a rearrangement 
of matter to suit the scheme of the book. But 
many will be reluctant to concede the position, 
if it means that the writer invented his facts in 
order to convey spiritual lessons. The object of 
the present paper is to show that the balance of 
probability is against such a distortion of the facts 
of the Gospel history. 

I. Dr. Inge quotes the well-known passage of 
Clement of Alexandria preserved in Eusebius 
(HZ. vi. 14), ‘John, last, having observed that 
the bodily things had been set forth in the 
[earlier] Gospels, and exhorted thereto by his 
friends, and inspired by the Spirit, produced a 
spiritual Gospel.’ ‘The word “‘spiritual,”’ -he 
proceeds, ‘or “pneumatic,” is here, as usually 


with the Alexandrians, opposed to “bodily” O 


“somatic.” . By spiritual was meant, no 
devotional, ethical, and _ philosophical, bu 
allegorical as opposed to barely historical.’ ¥ 


It may be said at once that Clement’s view 
much to recommend it, in view of the ae 
use of the allegorical method. Homer, pa 
the Bible of the Greek world, did not suit t 

sophisticated Alexandrians, and many of his storie 


' had to be given an_ allegorical interpretation 


Jewish Rabbis found allegories in the mo: 
straightforward parts of the Old Testament. 

streams of Hellenism and Hebraism meet in Phil: 
and allegorizing runs riot. According to St. Pa 
the real meanings of the story of Hagar, and » 
the injunction not to muzzle the ox, lie benea 
the surface in the allegorical Christian inte 
pretation (Gal 474, 1 Co 91), The writer | 
the Epistle of Barnabas takes great pride : 
showing that the 318 servants of Abraham point 
to the Cross of Christ, ending his exposition 
the words, Ovdets yrnordrepov euabey ax énod do: 
GAXG oida ote akioi eore tpets (“No man ey 
learned from me a more genuine word, but ye 
worthy’). Clement continues the method, a 
Origen reduces it to an exact science. ; 


] 


] It has been frequently pointed out that the 
fb e Church. Marcionism was the alternative. 
hese early writers were men of keen critical 
jo yet absolutely devoid of the historical 


ego 


development. Only by allegorizing could they 

fe in some of the Old Testament stories with their 
Wn purer conception of the nature of God. 

| 1 How does this affect St. Jobn’s Gospel? 

ement’s statement shows us that some 100 years 


f 


ath without being an actual record of facts. 


re 
|. 


tou id not be tempted to find allegory everywhere. 


tulate an original allegorical intention in the 
Gospel, any more than in the Song of 


gs. 
| It has long been acknowledged that St. John is 
j etation of facts rather than a literal 


ospels are also interpretations. The difference 


Hten quoted to prove the allegorical sense of the 
ospels. Thus Dr. Inge (loc. cit.). ‘The Gospels; 
H "says elsewhere (d¢ Princ. 4), ‘contain many 
IP gs which are said to have happened, but 


Hainly of the Old Testament. He goes on indeed 
b say, ‘Nay, even the Gospels are full of sayings 
fp me same class’ (GANG kal ra cbayyeAu 6€ TOU 
I, z tkin, Selections from Early Christian Writers, 
|: 8), but he gives only one instance, the devil 
fking Jesus up into a high mountain, to show 
| t m the kingdoms of the whole world. This 
bn es from a Synoptic Gospel, and it is a saying 
| our Lord, not an event in the history. 

| With the allegorical method so common, St. 
pan may well have made wide use of it, but in 
e Alexandrian Fathers there is such an obsession 
} allegorism that we can hardly regard them as 
npe witnesses. 

[IL Granted, however, that there is a prima 
Wie possibility of St. John using the allegorical 
ne did he use it in such a way as to be 


* 
Jat tig 
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are—(a) the purpose of the allegorical method ; (4) 
the distinction made by ancient writers between 


| their treatment of facts and «speeches; (¢) the 


; abso) ev | circumstances attending the composition of the 
nse, and quite inappreciative of what we mean | 


Fourth Gospel; (d) a definite example of St 
John’s use of allegory. 

(2) It will have been noticed that the examples 
given above are allegorical interpretations of 
already existing sacred books, a method forced 


_ upon the Church by the exigencies of a particular 


ler the writing of the Gospel men believed it to | 
he allegorical, that is, that it conveyed spiritual | 
We | 
led to ask, in view of the prevalence of the | 
legorical tendency, whether an Alexandrian writer | 


situation. This is radically different to the 
deliberate invention, say, of the story of the 
Raising of Lazarus as a vehicle for conveying 
spiritual truth, What examples are there of a 
writing that purports to be a description of the 


| life and sayings of a definite historical character, 


A rian exegesis does not compel us to | 


co) d; but we see now that the three earlier | 


one of degree, not of kind. Origen’s words are — 


did not happen literally.” But if we refer | 
} passage, we find that Origen is speaking | 


TOU <bovs tw oyov xexAyporoi — given in | 


' St. John. 


that breathes throughout an air of such transparent 
sincerity and lofty moral tone, that we cannot 
associate with it any conscious deception, and yet 
is in reality a fictitious composition, saving its 
reputation by the pretext of allegory ? 

Examples of allegorical interpretation of sacred 
writings do not prove the existence of allegory 
composed, in the first instance, in the form of 
history. 

(4) Dr. Inge (4c. at.) says the writer ‘allows 
himself a free hand in manipulating the facts on 
which he is working. It is perfectly honest 
history, as history was understood by the ancients. 
But even the most scientific of ancient historians 
did not scruple to put his own views of the 
political situation into the mouths of the chief 
characters in his period.’ This, then, was a 
recognized literary artifice. But the existence of 
this convention did not justify Thucydides in 
playing fast and loose with his facts. So with 
The writer has freely manipulated the 
words of Jesus, giving the sense of them, and a 
commentary on them furnished by long years of 


| spiritual experience, but we cannot assume he 


would have felt justified in inventing facts for 
religious ends. 
(c) It is generally held that the Gospel hails 


| from Ephesus, that the Johannine Epistles arc by 


the same author, and that the controversy with 
Cerinthus and Doceticism has left its mark on 


the Johannine literature. We look at 1 Jn 2”, 


and read, ‘Who is the liar but he that denieth 
that Jesus is the Christ?’ In 2 Jn’, we have 


| ‘Many deceivers are gone forth into the world, 
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even they that confess not that Jesus Christ 
cometh in the flesh. This is the deceiver and the 
antichrist.’ At the close of the Gospel the 
Ephesian elders write, ‘This is the disciple which 
beareth witness of these things, and wrote these 
things: and we know that his witness is true.’ 
The special need of the time was to emphasize 
the true humanity of Christ, that He had actually 
come in the flesh, eaten, drunk, slept among men. 
Under these circumstances, is it probable that a 
Gospel writer would have invented fictitious 
situations? And would the elders have added 
their solemn declaration -to a record that was not 
intended to be literally true ? 

(Zz) Let us take a definite instance of allegory, 
making use of the First Epistle again. After the 
death of Jesus, the soldiers pierce His side, and 
blood and water flow out. The writer lays great 
stress on this saying, ‘And he that hath seen 
hath borne witness, and his witness is true: and 
he knoweth that he saith true, that ye also may 
believe”. (Jn. 19%4-*).. Compare 1 Jn 5°, S4biisais 
he that came by water and blood, even Jésus 
Christ; not with the water only, but with the 
water and with the blood,’ and 58, ‘For there are 
three who bear witness, the Spirit, and the water, 
and the blood: and the three agree in one.’ In 
this insistence on the water and the blood we are 


Literatures 


THE PHENOMENOLOGY OF MIND. 


‘THE work here translated and offered to the 
English philosophical reader has long been recog- 
nized as an unique product of Teutonic genius, 
and as, on the whole, perhaps the most remarkable 
treatise in the history of modern philosophy.’ 

With these words Professor J. B. Baillie, of the 
University of Aberdeen, introduces his translation 
of Hegel’s Phenomenology. Under the title of 
The Phenomenology of Mind, by G. W. F. LTegel, 
the work has been translated and added to 
Professor Muirhead’s ‘ Library of Philosophy’ (Swan 
Sonnenschein ; 2 vols., 21s. net). It is not a mere 
translation, however. Professor Baillie has written 
an introduction which, while most commendably 
brief, contains an account of the conditions under 
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right in seeing an allusion to the mysterious — 
incident on Calvary, commented on in the Gospel 
with such earnestness. But the primary reference | 
is to the Baptism of Jesus and His Death. He 
came by water, that is, He entered on His — 
ministry when He was baptized. He came by 
blood also. The heavenly Christ did not leave 
the human Jesus just before His passion, as false 
teachers were saying. Christ suffered, and shed — 
His blood for our sins. St. John then observes” 
the fact at our Lord’s death, and sees in it a deep, | 
symbolic meaning, reading into the blood and } 
water a reference to the water that began, and the } 
blood that ended the ministry. But he does no 
invent the fact. We takes an existing fact, and } 
invests it with a mystic and allegorical significance. 
IV. These considerations, in the mind of the } 
present writer, make a strong weight of probability | 
against the view that stories such as the Wedding | 
Feast at Cana or the Raising of Lazarus were | 
originally composed as allegories. The old argu- | 
ment about the vivid details has not been used. 
It may, however, be remarked in conclusion, that, | 
had the feeding of the multitudes been absent § 
from the Synoptic Gospels, the Feeding of thee 
5000 in St. John would have been isolated, and, 4 
even more plausibly than the Raising of Lazarus, | 
1 


could have been classed as an allegory. 4 


which the work was written, and estimates its value jj 
for the student of philosophy, especially for the ff 
beginner in the study of Hegelianism. And! 
throughout the whole work he has connected} 
one chapter with another and given an introductory. 
analysis of each chapter by itself. He has also, | 
in footnotes, made occasional reference to sub-§ 
sequent literature. All this occupies a mere 
bagatelle of space. And yet it would be difficulth 
to overstate its value. 1| 

And the reader of Hegel’s Phenomenology/p. 
needs all the aid and encouragement that can be J 
given him. ‘Looking at the plan of the treatise, # 
as a whole,’ says Professor Baillie, ‘and the} 
method of treatment assigned to the forms of! 
experience brought under review, an impartial}, 
critic is bound to admit that the scheme of the!) 
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work is unbalanced and out of proportion. The 
discussion of some parts is foreshortened ; in other 


of detail in which the main idea is overborne by 
the sheer mass of the material used to elucidate 
it. 
become so absorbed with the particular subject 
in hand, that for the time being he seems to have 
lost sight of the plan and purpose of the argument 
of the whole treatise. In such cases, the author’s 
description of his work as his “voyage of dis- 
covery” has a literalness of application which is 
more accurate than complimentary to the author.’ 
And this is not all. Certain subjects like 
: phrenology and physiognomy, which have little or 
no interest now, receive lengthy and elaborate 
discussion. This is due to the fact that Hegel, 
with all his learning and all his genius, was limited 
Sy the information available at his time, and was 
compelled to discuss subjects which were of no 
ermanent importance, simply because they were 
Subjects of discussion in his day. Then, on the 
Hother hand, there are subjects, like absolute 
knowledge and religion, the treatment of which is 
libterly inadequate. And this was due not to 
hwant of knowledge or mistaken perspective, but 
ito the prosaic fact that he had promised his 
nanuscript by a certain day, and his publisher 
mercilessly held him to the bargain. ‘This does 
mot alter the estimate of the work already made. 
s{[t is only meant to show how useful is the help 
Which Professor Baillie has provided in his 
lnalyses, notes, and introduction. 

‘In translating the work,’ he says, ‘there has 
ppeen no attempt to do more than give a rendering 
pf the original which would be as faithful to the 
meaning and as close to the style of the text as 
was consistent with clearness and intelligibility. . . . 
tis no part of a translator’s task to improve his 


3 


© 


i) 


co) 


pas 


ta 


‘lad in wincey, it is not the translator’s business 
© drape it in satin..— From which it will be 
|fvident to the reader that Professor Baillie knows 
aprbat good English is, and can write it. He has 
W\vritten good English throughout. 


1 


THE MEDIEVAL CHURCH IN 
SCOTLAND, 


| The late Bishop Dowden of Edinburgh delivered 
he Rhind Lectures in 1901, taking as his subject 


cases, subjects are treated with an elaborateness — 


At times, indeed, the writer seems to have | 


nuthor; and when the thought of the original is | 


| 
| 


‘The Constitution, Organization, and Law of the 


| Medieval Church in Scotland.’ Instead of publish- 


| cannibalism. 


ing the lectures at once, he kept them beside him, 
altering and immensely adding to them. Shortly: 
before his death he had completed the work and 
left the volume ready for the press. The proofs 
have been read by Dr. George Neilson, and Dr. 
James Wilson; and now the volume has been 
published under the title of The Medieval Church 
in Scotland (MacLehose ; 155. net). 

Work on the Middle Ages, to be of any in- 
dependent value, requires much patience and 
research, and much sound judgment in selection. 
But first of all, it requires that a man have his 
whole heart in the subject. Bishop Dowden was 
such a man. Enjoying the life of a citizen of 
Edinburgh of the twentieth century, he neverthe- 
less mentally lived in the twelfth and immediately 
following centuries, and enjoyed that life also. 
The patient industry and sound judgment required 
he had partly by nature, partly by the discipline 
of scholarship. And then, in addition to these 
qualifications, he was gifted with a certain subtlety 
of humour which enabled him to detach himself 
personally from the pedantry as well as from the 
pettiness of the ordinary antiquarian. And this 
gift greatly increases the pleasure with which one 
can read his book. 

The Bishop’s daughter has written a very 
pleasant biographical sketch with which to 
introduce the volume, while the publishers have 
done everything that business enterprise and 
private affection could do for it. This study of 
the Medieval Church will become a quarry for 
the ecclesiastical historians of Scotland for years 
and years to come. But, more than that, the book 
will be an easily recognized treasure on the shelves 
of the lover of history, the lover of Scotland, or 
the lover of God. 


THE MEANING OF CANNIBALISM. 


The Rev. George Brown, D.D., believes that 
cannibalism is a religious rite. And he ought to 
know. For he lived for forty-eight years among 
natives of the East and West Pacific who practised 
And while he lived among them he 
studied them. He studied them sympathetically, 
and he studied them scientifically. Besides 
residing in Samoa for fourteen years continuously, 
he has visited the Solomon Islands. He has 
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visited Tonga, Fiji, New Hebrides, Santa Cruz, 
New Ireland, New Hanover, New Guinea, the large 
atolls of the Ontong, Java, and the Tasman groups, 
and many others of the smaller islands in the 
Pacific; and wherever he lived or wherever he 
went he plied the natives with those questions 
which are given in Anthropological Notes and 
Queries for the guidance of missionaries, and all 
the while he was most particular to keep his mind 
clear of theories and fads of his own. And now 
near the end of life he has written his great book, 
which he calls J/elanesians and Polynesians 
(Macmillan; 12s. net). It is in that book that 
he describes the religious meaning of cannibalism. 
We shall quote itina moment. But first of all 
let us draw attention to the valuable chapter on 
Religion, and let us quote one paragraph from it. 
‘When a man dies, two men sleep alongside of 
him the first night, one on each side of the corpse, 
and their spirits are said to accompany that of the 
dead man to matana nion. All spirits have not 
the same place allotted to them. Those who 
have been killed in war go to one locality, and 


those who have died from witchcraft or from any | 


other cause go to other places. ‘They say that on 
their arrival in the spirit-land, betel-nut is presented 
to the new arrival and also to his friends, but 
these latter always decline to eat it, as if they 
once partook of it they would not return again to 
their own homes. These men whose spirits have 
been supposed to accompany the dead generally 
make up stories of what they saw there, such as 
torments inflicted on the spirit, and of some 
wonderful sights which they witnessed. The 
principal personage in this other world is said to 
be called “the keeper of souls,” and the story .is 
told of the spirit of one chief who determined to 
contest his right to that position. It is said that 
he cut off the leg of the keeper of souls with a 
tomahawk, but the leg immediately reunited itself 
with the body, and when the experiment was 
repeated the same results followed.’ 

Now as to the meaning of cannibalism. Dr. 
Brown’s account of it occurs at the end of his 
chapter on food and cooking. And yet his point 
is that it has nothing to do with food or the 
cooking of food. This is what he says. 

‘It may appear rather suggestive to give an 
account of cannibalism in the same chapter in 
which I describe the food and modes of cooking 
used by the respective peoples. It appears, 


| vagan as an offering to the spirit of the ae a 


however, to be the most suitable place to record — 
my opinion that I do not accept the theory which q 
tries to account for cannibalism on the grounds — 
of the scarcity of animal food. Whatever may — 
be the case in other lands, I am quite satisfied | 
that amongst the Melanesians whom I have known : 
the custom did not originate from that reason. — 
There is something so repulsive to us in the idea — 
of cannibalism, that most people, I think, picture — 
the people who indulge in it as being particularly | 
ferocious and repulsive. The fact is that many | 
of them are no more ferocious than other races — 
who abhor the very idea of eating the human body. | 
Many cannibals, indeed, are very nice people, and, — 
except on very special occasions, there is no | 
apparent difference between them and non- } 
cannibal tribes. I believe that cannibalism, so § 
far from arising from a scarcity of animal food, is 
generally a semi-sacred rite, and in most cases is } 
practised to discharge an obligation to the spirits | 
of the dead. For instance, A, B, and C represent j 
three villages which may be comparatively near to” 
each other, but which have no tribal connexion. 
Supposing that a man belonging to A is killed by | 
people belonging to B, the friends of the murdered | 
man at A will leave his house standing, and will | 
keep it in repair; the murdered man’s spears and # 
tomahawk are placed in the house; a dead tree } 
(ragan) is placed near the house and a small § 
platform is made on the branches. Whenever the i 
family have a feast or anything good to eat, a 
small portion is put on the vagan for the spirit of H 
the dead man, who is supposed still to be near. } 
The people at A are continually on the look-out 
for a man belonging to B. But supposing a long 
time has elapsed, and they have not been able to # 
secure a man from B, but they hear that B and C # 
have been fighting, and that the people of C have } 
killed and secured a man from the town of Bay 


| 


had been killed by them. They will then take {fj 
this portion, or the whole, back to A, where all: 
the family, men, women, and children, will be # 
gathered together, and a small portion of the bodyall 
which has been purchased from C will be placed 

in the hand of each. Then the head of the family 
will make some remarks, and at a given signal all 
will swallow the piece of the body that has bees Bs 
given to them. Another portion will be put on the fi 
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and make all kinds of noises to drive away the 
spirit. They will then pull up the vagan and 
throw it in the direction of the village of the 
recently eaten man. After this they will pluck up 
the spear, take down the tomahawk, and let the 
house go to ruins. The meaning of it all is that 
they have now discharged all obligations to the 
| spirit of their murdered relative: they have taken 
care of his house; they have provided him with 
food ; they have finished up by giving him a piece 
of a man from the village which caused his death, 
and now they want to get rid of him.’ 
_ All this is an apology for the cannibal. But 
what an apology it is. What will the traveller 
say to it, who comes home to tell us that one 
religion is as good as another and that every 
native should be left to his own? 

Let us add, however, that the book is altogether 
Most entertaining, and that it has been admirably 
, supplied with illustrations. 


man. After this they will beat the bushes, shout 
f 


THE ROMAN WORLD OF NERO AND 
SSW lies OC ae 


In a volume entitled Lzfe 7x the Roman World 
Hof Nero and St. Paul (Macmillan; 12s. 6d. net), 
i an addition has been made to Pauline literature— 
jan addition of the kind eagerly sought after at 
present. For the author, Professor T. G. Tucker 
of the University of Melbourne, is not a theologian, 
t but a classical philologist and historian. He adds 
ithe word ‘St. Paul’ to his title as the sign of a 
! gtowing sympathy on the part of the classical 
Hscholar towards New ‘Testament studies, a 
sympathy, it cannot be doubted, which has arisen 
Hifrom the discovery of the historical reliability of 
i the Book of Acts. Professor Tucker’s purpose 
has been to describe the life of the Romans in 


» 


| the days of Nero. He has found it impossible to 
ido this without accepting the aid of New Testa- 
jment scholars like Conybeare and Howson or 
Sir William Ramsay. And then, on the other 
jean, he has found that his researches into the 
Nsocial and political life of the Romans during the 
period of the Acts have in many ways illustrated 
and illuminated the Book of Acts itself and the 
Epistles of St. Paul. 
Professor Tucker’s book is therefore in a sense 
42 commentary on the New Testament, inasmuch 
Has it illustrates the state of society in which the 


events recorded in the New Testament took place. 
And this, we say, is the kind of commentary that 
is most desired and perhaps most desirable at 


present. But it is not a commentary in any 
formal sense. There is no homiletical material 
in it. There is no direct exposition or exegesis. 


It is simply a classical scholar’s account of the 
life that Roman men, women, and children lived 
during the time that the Apostle Paul, himself a 
Roman citizen, passed from Roman city to city 
and at last made his appeal to Cesar. 

It is a sincere pleasure to receive such a book 
from Australia, a book of the ripest scholarship 
and in unaffected sympathy with the truth of the 
Gospel history. It is furnished with illustrations 
and maps in the publishers’ best manner. 


The second number of the second volume of 
the Zransactions of the Baptist Historical Society 
(Baptist Union Publication Department ; 2s. 6d. 
net) contains no fewer than nine separate items ; 
and every item is of historical value and of general 
as well as Baptist interest. 


It is pleasant to find a book wholly devoted 
to English Philosophy (A. & C. Black; 4s. 6d. net). 
And it is particularly pleasant to find so good a 
book. The author is Thomas M. Forsyth, M.A., 
D.Phil., Assistant and Lecturer in Logic and 
Metaphysics in the University of St. Andrews. 

It is a surprise that the philosophy of England 
is so rarely treated by itself. For, as Dr. Forsyth 
has no difficulty in showing, it may easily be 
taken as forming a single movement within the 
wider movement of modern philosophy as a 
whole. It has a definite, distinguishable quality. 
‘Nothing,’ he says, ‘is more characteristic of 
English philosophy than the insistence, on the 
part of each of the thinkers in turn, that his 
system is grounded on exfertence. However 
they differ from one another, either in their 
fundamental tenets or in points of detail, they 
agree that philosophy consists in reflexion on, 
or interpretation of, experience.’ 

The manner of the book is not biographical, 
but exegetical. That manner may not be quite 
so pleasant for the casual reader, but it is much 
more profitable for the student. Even those who 
are wedded to the biographical method will find 
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the excellent index of names sufficient and 


satisfactory. 


Another volume (also issued by Messrs. A. & 
C. Black) comes from the University of St. 
Andrews, and this time it is published by the 
University itself. It is Zhe Kingis Quair and 
The Quare of Jelusy (6s. net), edited, with introduc- 
tion, notes, appendix, and glossary, by Alexander 
Lawson, M.A., D.D., Berry Professor of English 
Literature. It is a most satisfactory edition, 
wholly superseding the edition by Professor 
Skeat, at least for everybody but the literary 
antiquarian. Of course Professor Lawson has 
his obligations to Skeat and to every other 
honest man who has had a hand upon the poem, 
and he acknowledges his obligations handsomely. 
But besides studying the editors, he has studied 
the manuscripts, and evidently even the life of 
King James the First, together with the available 
history of his time. The introduction is a long 
one, running to almost a hundred pages..~ But 
we have not found a sentence in it which we 
think could have been spared. Among other 
things it contains a clear discussion of the 
authenticity of the poem, a discussion which will 
be thoroughly enjoyed, however much the reader 
of it may be disappointed with its conclusion. 
This is its conclusion: ‘The poem implies that 
it is the work of a successful lover and happy 
husband who can be none other than King James I. 
of Scotland. The book of Zcclesiastes implies 
that it is the work of King Solomon; and Zzkon 
Basilike appeals to the world as a series of 
meditations of Charles I. That Solomon was not 
the author of Zcc/esvastes is as certain as anything 
in history can be. That Charles I. wrote Ezkon 
Basilike is highly improbable, and that James I. 
wrote the Avwg7s Quair is very doubtful. Imagina- 
tion performs strange feats. In reasoning, there- 
fore, from features of a work of imagination it is 
easy to accept as fact what is designed only to 
be fancy, and to look for something which is not 
there because the writer’s individuality led him 
to ignore it. Nevertheless, with every allowance 
for this, the verdict must be given, hesitatingly 
perhaps, yet given against tradition.’ 


The Syndics of the Cambridge University are 
manifesting most admirable activity and enterprise. 
They have undertaken the publication of the 
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Encyclopedia Britannica, and they have begun at — 
least four new series of books. The Anthologies — 
have been mentioned already. 
mention the ‘Cambridge Manuals of Science and 
Literature,’ the ‘Cambridge Liturgical Handbooks,” — 
and the ‘Cambridge Devotional’ series. The first 
volume of the ‘Liturgical Handbooks’ has been 
written by the late Bishop Dowden of Edinburgh. 
Its title is Zhe Church Year and Kalendar (4s. 
net). It is a handy little book, and will serve 
admirably the purpose which it was no doubt meant 
to serve. 
which will be dealt with more minutely in 
subsequent volumes. Two volumes of 
‘Devotional’ series are out, a selection from the 
writings of Saint Bernard, by Horatio Grimley, 
and selections from St Augustine's Confesstons, 
by W. Montgomery, B.D. (rs. 6d. net each). — 
The new volume in the ‘Science and Literature’ | 


series 1s The English Puritans, by John Brown, >] 


D.D. (is. net). And, last of all, there is an addi- | 
tion to the ‘Revised Version for the Use of Schools.’ 
It is Zhe Epistles of Peter, John, and Jude, edited 
by Claude M. Blagden, M.A. (1s. 6d. net). 


The Cambridge University Press has also 
become agent in this country for the publica- 
tions of the University of Chicago Press, and 
have just issued two books by Professor Burton. 
The one is A Handbook of the Life of the Apostle |) 


Paul (2s. net), the other is 4 Short Introduction 


to the Gospels (4s. net). 


The Rey. M. G. Glazebrook, D.D., Canon of | 


Ely and Warburton Lecturer, formerly Head- — 


master of Clifton College, has published a volume | 


of Studies in the Book of Isaiah (Clarendon Press ; — 
5s. 6d. net). Without abusing the expression, it | 
is a book that ought to become a landmark. For | 
Dr. Glazebrook writes for the general reader, and =| 
especially for the teacher of the young. And yet | 
he adopts a thoroughly radical criticism of Isaiah, | 


not only in respect of the chronology and author- — H 


ship of the prophecies, but also in regard to the | 
state of the text. A few of the prophecies he 


leaves out of his book altogether because they ; i 
Once more, | 


belong to the Maccabean Age. 
he translates Isaiah for himself, not being at all | 
satisfied with the Revised Version. And while , 
arranging the prophecies in what he believes to } 
be their true chronological order, he throws them — 


Now we have to 


It surveys the whole ground, parts of | 


the | 
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into the form of poetry according to his own 
conception. 

It is a book which no one need be alarmed at. 
For whatever is done with Isaiah, no despite what- 
ever is done by this loyal and reverent scholar 
to the revelation of God. 


The only fruitful method for the study of 
theology at present is the comparative method. 
In accordance with that method a volume has 
been published on the doctrine of Righteousness. 
Its title is Early Ideals of Righteousness (T. & 
T. Clark; 3s. net). There are three authors. 
Professor Kennett writes on ‘ Hebrew Conceptions 
of Righteousness and Sin’; Mrs. Adam on ‘ Greek 
Ideals of Righteousness’; and Professor Gwatkin 
on ‘Roman Ideals of Righteousness.’ Each of 
the chapters is the work of a specialist, and each 

' specialist has the gift of style. The three chapters 
* together make a progressive contribution to our 
knowledge of right and wrong. 


The series of volumes entitled ‘The Scholar as 
Preacher’ has been successful. Having completed 
the first series of five volumes, Messrs T. & T. 
Clark have begun a second series with a volume 
by Dr. Homes Dudden, Fellow of Lincoln College, 
Oxford. The title of the volume is Christ and 
Christ's Religion (4s. 6d. net). 

Dr. Homes Dudden gives it this title because 
most of the sermons contained in it deal with 
various aspects of the Person and Work of our 
Lord, or with leading principles of His Teaching. 
It is the centre of all preaching. And Dr. Homes 
Dudden does not often come to the indefinite 
circumference. Yet he preaches as a scholar, 
not simply asserting the great fundamental truths, 
but commending them, illustrating them, making 
them human and modern. Every sermon seems 
to keep in touch with life, the life we now live in 
the flesh. But every sermon strives to bring that 
life into living communion with God. 


The New Testament of Higher Buddhism (T. & 
T. Clark; 6s.) is an appetizing title. It is not 
the influence of Buddhism on the New Testament. 
That is a matter of slight interest and slighter 
}) value. Dr. Timothy Richard, who writes this 
book, is not likely to run after any will-o’-the-wisp 
of that kind. What he has given us is a very 


fine translation of those Scriptures which are to 
the Buddhists of China and Japan what the New 
Testament is to the follower of Christ; and a 
still finer introduction, through which we are led 
unresisting right into the centre of this strange 
garden, as fascinating as it is strange. 

He has not worried over uncouth questions 
of influence; but he has done us, if we are 
expositors of the Bible, an unexpected and much 
appreciated service, by giving as he goes those 
passages of the Bible which are illustrated by the 
Buddhist Scriptures. He has done this so fully 
that the question is raised whether he is more an 
interpreter of Buddhism or an expositor of the 
Bible. And a deeper question is raised than 
that. It is the question of the inter-communion 
of ideas between Buddhism and Christianity. At 
last we come to the conclusion that if Christianity 
got nothing appreciable from Buddhism, the higher 
Buddhism has got from Christianity practically 
everything that keeps it alive. Yet Dr. Richard 
writes scientifically always, apologetically never. 

In regard to the Scripture and other parallels, 
it should be noticed that Dr. Richard says: ‘For 
most of these numerous references and footnotes 
Iam indebted to the unwearied services of the 
Hon. Mrs. E. A. Gordon, who has _ studied 
Buddhism and Shintoism in Japan so sympa- 
thetically and thoroughly, that some of the 
leading priests there say that she knows their 
religion better than any foreigner in their land.’ 


Do not overlook any book by the Rev. W. L. 
Walker. He is a preacher by the pen, more 
persuasive than almost any of our preachers in 
the pulpit. He is especially successful with the 
undecided, so much sweet reasonableness has 
he, and yet so firm is he in his convictions. The 
book is called The New Christ (James Clarke & Co.; 
2s. 6d. net). 


There is no passage of Scripture that stands 
more in need of fruitful exposition at present than 
the Epistles to the Seven Churches. Let any 
one verify the statement by taking up the subject, 
gathering the literature, and getting a disappoint- 
ment. In Heavenly Visions the Rev. Charles 
Brown offers an exposition of the whole Book 
of Revelation, and gives a good deal of space to 
the Seven Churches. He has discovered how 
difficult the subject is, and we may confidently 
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say that he has been quite as successful as he 
expected to be. He -has not forgotten the 
external circumstances of the letters, but he has 
given himself chiefly to an exposition of their 
place in religion (James Clarke & Co. ; 3s. 6d. net). 


The Rey. William Watson, M.A., of Birkenhead, 
one of the great preachers of our day, is especially 
a great preacher to young men. We are thankful 
to receive some of his young men’s_ addresses. 
The title of the book is A Young Man’s Ideal 
(James Clarke & Co. ; 2s. 6d. net). 


Messrs. James Clarke & Co. have published a 
new and much enlarged edition of Religion and 
Miracle, by Dr. George A. Gordon of Boston 
(3s. 6d. net). It is enlarged by the addition of a 
chapter discussing the meaning of miracle, and a 
long introduction describing the things that are 
worth while in religion. Miracle is not one of 
these things. Dr. Gordon believes that Christianity 
can get along very well without it. ‘In all essential 
disputes,’ he says, ‘it may be counted out or con- 
sidered as incidental.’ And if you ask him about 
the resurrection of our Lord, he will tell you that 
it was not a physical but a spiritual resurrection. 
Incidentally he creates a difficulty for those who 
make a point now of speaking of the Dezty of 
Christ because of the way in which others speak 
of the divinity of man. Dr. Gordon says: ‘I am 
unable to see why men who think resolutely should 
hesitate to affirm the deity of Jesus Christ. If 
there is no deity in Jesus Christ, He is not the 
Son of God; if there is no deity in man, he is 
not the child of God. What we need to-day is 
faith in a race consubstantial with God, issuing in 
the sincere confession of the deity of Jesus Christ 
and the deity of man.’ 


To the reader of sermons, to the lover of litera- 
ture, a new book by Dr. J. H. Jowett is an event. 
The new book is Zhe Zransfigured Church (James 
Clarke & Co.; 3s. 6d. net). What a service this 
man is rendering to the religious world of his day. 
He is as fascinating personally as Mr. R. J. 
Campbell. And then he has behind him the 
momentum of a Gospel. He recognizes the 
awful fact of sin and offers a remedy that is able 
to cope with it. He can actually say in all 
sincerity, being convicted out of his own ex- 
perience, that where sin abounded grace did much 


more abound. And this makes him a preacher, not 
to a single selected congregation, but to humanity. 
Make trial of the virtue of his message through 
this new volume. 


Is the time come for the preacher to return to 
the exposition of the Word? As a mere Variety 
it might be tried again now. ‘The present writer 
was visited recently in his vestry after service by 
another minister who happened to be in church. 
‘That was very interesting,’ said the stranger; ‘I 
have not heard an expository sermon for many 
years.’ And he confessed he had not preached 
one.- Perhaps Mr. Jeffs, who has studied Ze 
Art of Exposition, and has just written a book 
about it (James Clarke & Co.; 3s. 6d. net), 
may bring the pulpit back to it. If he does, 
it will be a great day for him and for the 


pulpit. 


Mr. Foulis is steadily fulfilling his promise to 
publish the whole of Nietzsche’s works in an 
English translation. There have been greater 
philosophers who have had less consideration 
given them; but no doubt Nietzsche must be 
known through and through if any fair estimate 
is to be made of him at all. Two new volumes 
are issued. One is Zhe Joyful Wisdom (5s. net), 
translated by Thomas Common, which concludes 
with an appendix of poems rendered into English 
verse by Paul V. Cohn and Maude D. Petre. The 
other is the second volume of Zhe Will to Power . 
(ss. net), which is translated by Anthony M. 
Ludovici. 

Let us notice the books this time by quoting 
a paragraph. ‘The paragraph about Shakespeare’s 
Brutus is one of the few that can be quoted, — 
though even in it there is at the end the inevitable 


exaggeration about ‘the poet’ which just makes — I 
the difference between the man of genius and the [ 


man of mischief. 

‘In Honour of Shakespeare.—The best thing I ~ 
could say in honour of Shakespeare, zie man, is 
that he believed in Brutus and cast not a shadow — 
of suspicion on the kind of virtue which Brutus — 
represents! Itis to him that Shakespeare con- ~ 
secrated his best tragedy—it is at present still 
called by a wrong name,—to him and to the most — 
terrible essence of lofty morality. Independence — 
of soul!—that is the question at issue! “No _ 
sacrifice can be too great there: one must be able 
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to sacrifice to it even one’s dearest friend, though 
he be also the grandest of men, the ornament of 
the world, the genius without peer,—if one really 
loves freedom as the freedom of great souls, and 
if this freedom be threatened by him :—it is thus 
that Shakespeare must have felt! The elevation 
in which he places Cesar is the most exquisite 
honour he could confer upon Brutus; it is thus 
only that he lifts into vastness the inner problem 
of his hero, and similarly the strength of soul 
which could cut ¢his knot!—And was it actually 
political freedom that impelled the poet to 
sympathy with Brutus,—and made him the 
accomplice of Brutus? Or was political freedom 
merely a symbol for something inexpressible ? 
Do we perhaps stand before some sombre event 
or adventure of the poet’s own soul, which has 
remained unknown, and of which he only cared 
to speak symbolically? What is all Hamlet- 
melancholy in comparison with the melancholy of 
Brutus!—and perhaps Shakespeare also knew 
this, as he knew the other, by experience! 
Perhaps he also had his dark hour and his bad 
angel, just as Brutus had them !—But whatever 
similarities and secret relationships of that kind 
there may have been, Shakespeare cast himself on 
the ground and felt unworthy and alien in presence 
of the aspect and virtue of Brutus :—he has in- 
scribed the testimony thereof in the tragedy itself. 
He has twice brought in a poet in it, and twice 
heaped upon him such an impatient and extreme 
contempt, that it sounds like a cry—like the cry 
of self-contempt. Brutus, even Brutus loses 
patience when the poet appears, self-important, 
pathetic, and obtrusive, as poets usually are,— 
persons who seem to abound in the possibilities 
of greatness, even moral greatness, and neverthe- 
less rarely attain even to ordinary uprightness in 
the philosophy of practice and of life. “He may 
know the times, but 7 know his. temper—away with 
the jigging fool!” shouts. Brutus. We may trans- 
late this back into the soul of the poet that 
composed it.’ 

Mr. Foulis has also published uniformly with 
his translation of Nietzsche an _ estimate of 
Nietzsche’s philosophy, translated from the 
French of Henri Lichtenberger, with an intro- 
duction, by J. M. Kennedy. The title in English 
is Zhe Gospel of Superman (5s. net). It is as 


Mi useful a guide to the mystery of Nietzsche as we 


have had yet. 


From the Griffith & Rowland Press of Phila- 
delphia there comes a little book which has been 
written as a strong encouragement to young people 
to regulate their life according to the example of 
Jesus Christ. The subject is worked out practi: 
cally and systematically. Questions are asked at 
the end of each chapter and topics for further 
study are suggested. The title is Zhe Gospel at 
Work in Modern Life, by Robert Whitaker 
(50 cents net). 


The great publishing firm of B. Herder of 
Freiburg im Breisgau has this year opened a 
branch in London, from which three volumes 
have been sent for review. One is a volume 
entitled Outlines of Bible Knowledge (6s. net). It 
is based on Brill’s Bzbeckunde, and is edited by 
the Most Rev. S. G. Messmer, D.D., D.C.L,, 
Archbishop of Milwaukee. The first part of the 
book is an elementary survey of the literature of 
the Old and New Testaments; the second part 
contains a sketch of Biblical Geography and 
Biblical Archeology. The second part will be 
found most useful, there are so few books in 
English that deal comprehensively with its topics. 
The volume is of course unbound; but it is 
beautifully printed, and the letterpress is illustrated 
throughout. The index at the end is so full and 
scientific that it almost turns the book into a 
Dictionary of the Bible. 

The other two volumes are in German. They 
are volumes of Bardenhewer’s well-known Bzblische 
Studien. One is a commentary on Zephaniah 
(Das Buch des Propheten Sophonias), by Dr. Joseph 
Lippl (4s. 6d. net); the other is entitled Dze 
Inspirationslehre des Hetligen Fiteronyvmus, The 
author is Dr. Ludwig Schade (6s. net). 


Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton have published 
the first volume of Zhe Expositor’s Dictionary of 
Texts (25s. net), containing Outlines, Expositions, 
and Illustrations of Bible Texts, with full References 
to the Best Homiletical Literature, edited by the 
Rev. Sir W. Robertson Nicoll, M.A., LL.D., and 
Jane T. Stoddart, with the co-operation of the 
Rev. James Moffatt, M.A., D.D, Genesis to 
Mark. 

We are not told the part’ which each of the 
editors has had in the production of the book. 
But we may guess at least that Dr. Moffatt has 
furnished some of the illustrations. For they are 
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mostly just such literary parallels as he has already 
published on many of the books of the Bible and 
of which he seems to have a boundless store. 

The greatest value of the book, however, does 

not lie in. the illustrations, but in the condensed 
sermons, of which it contains a very large number. 
We cannot be sure whose is the hand that has 
been at the condensing of them, but it is a hand 
that is thoroughly fit for the work. Without ex- 
ception the sermons are very cleverly condensed 
indeed. Everything in them is clear and con- 
secutive. And every preacher who lacks the 
ability to separate his text into good natural 
divisions, but has the ability to clothe the 
skeleton with flesh and blood and breathe life 
into it, will find in this volume as many outlines 
as will serve his purpose all the days of his life. 
- We must not omit the references, which are 
brought up to date from the Sermon ible and 
are printed with most commendable accuracy. 
We have noticed two or three slips, such as 
‘Endeavour’ for ‘Endeavours’ in the title of one 
of Martineau’s books on p. 22; Zhe Upward Call 
for Zhe Upward Calling in T. H. Darlow’s book 
on p. 27. But there are scarcely enough to show 
that the book is human. 


It may be safely asserted that much of the cry 
about the failure of the churches is a purely news- 
paper cry. But whatever foundation there is for 
it is due to imitation of the newspapers. The 
Rey. W. M. Clow, B.D., does not trouble about 
the newspapers or the things the newspapers say. 
He studies Zhe Secret of the Lord, enters into it, 
and declares it. Strong heart-stirring sermons, 
all occupied intimately with the things of Christ, 
and all dealing with the sayings and doings of 
Jesus during ‘the days of a religious retreat held 
in the neighbourhood of Czesarea Philippi’ 
(Hodder & Stoughton; 6s. net). For it is a 
strong conviction of his that if you enter into the 
secret of the Lord the outward expression of your 
life will right itself, you will do your duty as a 
citizen and a patriot. 


Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton have published 
a handsome book on Zhe Holy Land (253s. net). 
It has been written by Robert Hichens, and 
illustrated by Jules Guérin. There could not be 
anything very new in the writing, so often have 
all these scenes been described before. But a 


| Zhe Listorical Value of the Fourth Gospel (Hodder j B. 
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vivid imagination and a glowing pen can reawaken 
interest in what is most familiar. The illustra- 
tions are undoubtedly arresting. ‘There are a 
good many photographs which are fine enough 
to fix the attention themselves. But Guérin’s 
work makes the distinction of the book—or 
at least that and the handsome way in which 
the publishers have produced it. A picture 
like that of the Wilderness of Judzea, which 
faces page 174, has nothing for the eye at first 
but spaces of glaring colour. But it will never 
leave the eye of the mind—a wonderful conception, 
indeed, which shows how necessary art is in order © 
that nature herself may be apprehended. Alto- | 
gether it will not be easy to find a book this | 
Christmas more satisfying to give or to receive. 


Professor Paterson Smyth is a writer for the 
people. He is one of the most successful authors | 
of popular theology of our day. What could be | 
more popular than Zhe Gospel of the Hereafter | 
(Hodder & Stoughton ; 2s. 6d. net)? At least in 
the way he discourses on it. He has a chapter on 
‘Recognition’ of course, and another on ‘ Ministry — 
in the Unseen Life.’ 


Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton are the pub- | 


lishers of Zhe Minister's Pocket Diary and Clerical 


Vade Mecum (2s. net). This is the thirty-fifth year | 
of publication. 


To administer consolation is so difficult that its 
difficulty hag. become a proverb. If any man can’ jf 
do it, itis the Rev. G. H. Knight. He calls his 1 
book Za the Cloudy and Dark Day (Hodder & — 4 
Stoughton ; 3s. 6d.). 


Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton have begun the 
publication of a series of volumes, each containing — 
fifty-two short sermons for home reading. They | 
call it ‘The LII Series.’ The present contribution | | 
comes from Sir William Robertson Nicoll. Its title © 5| h 


is in place and felicitous, and every thought has uh 
at least a fresh turn given to it. 7 


Dr. E. H. Askwith has now republished the }) 
articles on the Fourth Gospel which have been 
appearing in the Expositor for the last twelve 4), 
months, and has called the book containing them 
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& Stoughton; 6s.). The articles have an 
expository worth, a very considerable expository 
worth indeed, in addition to their value apologeti- 
cally. For Dr. Askwith’s method is to take an 
incident and explain it fully by itself, or to 
take two or three incidents in turn and show their 
bearing upon one another. Perhaps the. most 
important discussion is that of the Resurrection. 
In almost any selection from the vast literature of 
that subject this volume might be included. 


There cannot be much on each of them when in 
one tiny volume we have an introduction to the 
Fourth Gospel, the Epistles of John, the Book of 
Revelation, the Epistle of James, the Epistle to 
the Hebrews, the First. Epistle of Peter, the 
| Epistles of Jude and Second Peter. Yet in St John 
and other New Testament Teachers (Jack ; 1s. net), 
one of Dr. Adeney’s ‘Century Bible Handbooks,’ 
Professor A. Lewis Humphries, M.A., of 
| Manchester, contrives to say something memorable 
and sufficient for the beginner on every one of 
# them. 


rR 


The ‘Library of Methodist Biography’ now 
Hmakes quite a long row. The nineteenth volume 
Wis Susanna Wesley, the Mother of Methodism, by 
}) Mabel R. Brailsford (Kelly ; 1s. net). 


Mr. John Lane has determined to publish a 
jficomplete translation of M. Anatole France’s La 
Wie Littéraire. The translation will extend to four 
wolumes, as does the original; but each volume, 
Wbeing made up of a series of independent essays 
iymay be taken as complete in itself. The title is 
x Life and Letters (6s.); the translator is A. W. 


Now there must be many persons to whom this 
s good news. It is true that the best translation 
s never so good as the original; and to translate 


Milash of thought and rapidity of reference that 
Hpelong to the original is impossible. 
hat, French is not English; we love our mother 
Pongue. And this translation, if it has not 
Miccomplished the impossible, is undoubtedly a 
arvel of skilfulness. We can pick it up and read 
}ne of its essays with complete satisfaction and 
vith unmixed enjoyment, forgetting that any 
“iginal ever existed. 

The most extraordinary thing about it is the ease 


} 


. Anatole France so as to preserve the dazzling 


But, for all |, 


with which one can read it whose knowledge of 
contemporary France is only very average. What 
a gift that is—none but Frenchmen: have it—the 
gift of writing so as to be delightful to everybody 
while being supremely delightful to some. 


The Yale Lectures on preaching for 1910 were 
delivered by the Rev. Charles E, Jefferson, a 
prominent preacher of New York. They are now 
published by Messrs. Macmillan under the title of 
The Building of the Church (5s. net). Their 
fundamental idea is that we are making too much 
of the churches and too little of the Church. 
Some are driven by this mistake to make every- 
thing of the Kingdom of God. That is a mistake 
on the other side. The Kingdom of God will take 
care of itself; what we have to take care of is the 
Church. And the particular way in which we have 
to take care of it is to build it up. Mr. Jefferson 
says that when Paul heard the question ‘Why 
persecutest thou me?’ he received a_ twofold 
revelation—a revelation of the character of Jesus 
and a revelation of the relation of Jesus to His 
Church. ‘To his amazement Paul discovered 
that Jesus is not only living, but that He is identi- 
fied with His Church, and that it is impossible to 
slight, despise, or oppose the Church without 
wounding the Son of God Himself. From that 
hour to his death Paul knew but two sovereign 
themes—one was Jesus Christ, the other was the 
Church.’ 


Nigerian Studies ; or, The Religious and Political 
System of the Yoruba, are the title and sub- 
title of Mr. R. E. Dennett’s new book (Macmillan ; 
8s. 6d. net). Mr. Dennett isno bookmaker. He 


_ cannot keep up a consecutive narrative for the 


length of a page, but runs away after a new idea, 
whenever a new word happens to suggest it. 
But if he is not a good bookmaker, he is an 
excellent observer. Is he not the author of that 
wonderful volume of observation and insight, Ar 
the Back of the Black Man’s Mind? His studies 
of the natives of the Yoruba country are not less 
original and they are not less scientific. It is 
surprising that. a man with so little faculty of 
arranging the matter in a book should have such a 
wonderful faculty of compelling the savage mind to 
reveal its greatest secrets. The gift he has is the 
more useful gift for his purpose. Find out the 
ideas of God and of a future life which the un- 
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tutored savage actually entertains, and any student 
of religion can work them up into literature. 

There is nothing in the book more remarkable 
than the comparison between the Yoruba ideas of 
creation and the story of creation in the Book of 
Genesis. Mr. Dennett sees more than coincidence 
in the similarity. ‘Great minds think alike,’—and 
that is all he can say about it. 


The Rev. E. W. Shalders, B.A., has made up a 
handbook of devotion by selecting portions of the 
Psalms. He calls his book Zze Little Psalter 
(Melrose ; 1s. 6d. net). 


Messrs. Morgan & Scott have issued cheap 
editions of certain of Mr. F. B. Meyer’s ‘Studies in 
Bible Biography’—Adraham, Joshua, Jeremiah, 
and John the Baptist (1s. net each). 


Dr. George Smith is an editor with energy. 
Morgan & Scott’s ‘ Missionary’ series, which is in 
his charge, was first heard of about midsummer, 
and the sixth volume is published already. They. 
are large volumes, moreover, demanding some read- 
ing, and they must have demanded some writing. 
It is a good sign of our time. Few signs are 
better. It seems to signify that the evangelization 
of the world has become a subject of interest to 
the multitude. 

The new volume has been written by the Rey. 
C. B. Keenleyside, B.A., B.D. Its title is God's 
Fellow-Workers (6s.). But the sub-title describes 
the book better—‘ The House that is to be built 
for Jehovah.’ For Mr. Keenleyside starts with the 
metaphor of likening the Kingdom of God to a 
house that has to be built, and works it out right 
through the book. We have the house, 
material, the builders, the resources, the cost, 
and the progress. ‘The book is well sprinkled with 
anecdote—feathers enough for other men’s arrows 
as well as the author’s own. 


Under the title of Progressive Revelation, Canon 
S. A, Alexander has published three lectures which 
he delivered to clergy in St. Asaph Cathedral, 
June 1910 (Murray ; 2s. 6d. net). The titles of 
the lectures are ‘ Revelation in the Bible,’ ‘ Revela- 
tion in History,’ and ‘ Revelation To-day.’ 

Mr Murray has also issued a cheap reprint of 
Bishop Gore’s exposition of Zhe Sermon on the 
Mount (1s. net). 


the: 


The Cole Lectures for 1910 were delivered by 
Bishop William Fraser M‘Dowell of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. The volume containing them, 
now published by Messrs. Revell, is called Zn the 
School of Christ (3s. 6d. net). The first thing that 
arrests one’s attention in the book is its chapter 
titles. The subject is the training of the Twelve. 
It is divided into two parts. The first part is 
called ‘Chosen by the Master,’ (1) to hear what 
He says, (2) to see what He does, (3) to learn what 
He is. The second part is ‘Sent forth by the 
Master,’ (1) with a Message, (2) with a Program, (3) 
with a Personality. There is no criticism and no 
philosophy, and, we may add, there is no ritualism. 
Every man is a disciple; every man is chosen; — 
every man is sent forth. For everybody there is 
work in the Master’s vineyard, and it is waiting. 


The Rev. F. R. Montgomery Hitchcock, M.A., 
B.D., who wrote Zhe Mystery of the Cross, has now 
written and published a volume of studies in the 
Person and Problems of Jesus, calling it Ch7ist and 
His Critics (Robert Scott ;*.2s. ods2net).=ine 
problem of the cross, being the topic of the former 
book, is here passed over. The problems dealt — 
with are the Virgin Birth, the Temptation of — 
Christ, the Loneliness of Jesus, and such like, nearly | 
everything being touched that is an unsolved © 
problem still. The book is not merely criticism — 
of the critics. Much more than that, it is com- — 
mendation of the Christ. Once more we have a — 
man with ability and industry coming forward to 
tell us what Christ and the things of Christ have | 


been to him in the discovery and performance of — 1 


his life’s duty, and saying, with the old emphasis, — 
‘That which we have seen and heard declare we 
unto you.’ 


It is some time since we first heard the cry || 


‘Back to Christ.? We are back to Christ without _ 
doubt now. Even in the volumes of sermons — 


which we receive, St, Paul is rarely mentioned. No — y 


one need find fault with the fashion, although there 
can be little doubt that the time will come again 


for somewhat more of St. Paul and the theology of — f 


Christianity. Mr. Robert Scott is publishing a_ k 
series of sermons edited by the Rev. J. Stuart  /} 


Holden, M.A., entitled ‘Preachers of To-day,’ and | 


the title of the new volume, which is written by 


Dr. W. E. Chadwick of ee is Cees and 


Everyday Life (3s. 6d. net). 


i In the Series edited by Dr. ounces 
The Scholar as Preacher.’ 


Pe N oe Volumes— 
y Rey. W. M. MACGREGOR, D.D., Edinburgh. 
SOME OF GOD’S MINISTRIES. 


i 


By Rey. F. HOMES DUDDEN, D.D., Lincoln College, Oxford. 
CHRIST AND CHRIST’S RELIGION. 


by Canon G. A. COOKE, D.D., Oriel College, Oxford. 
THE PROGRESS OF REVELATION. 
age 
The First Series included the following Volumes— 
‘y Prof. H. M. GWATKIN, D.D., Cambridge. 
- THE EYE FOR SPIRITUAL THINGS. 


sy Prof. W. R. INGE, D.D., Cambridge, 
FAITH AND KNOWLEDGE. 


by Dr. HASTINGS RASHDALL, Oxford. 
CHRISTUS IN ECCLESIA. 


%y Prof. THEODOR ZAHN, Erlangen. 


BREAD AND SALT FROM THE 
WORD OF GOD. 


by Rey. W. M. MACGREGOR, D.D., Edinburgh. 
JESUS CHRIST THE SON OF GOD. 


In post 8vo, price 4s. 6d. net each. 


By the late Proféssor 
A. B. DAVIDSON, D.D., LL.D. 
HE CALLED OF GOD. 


With Biographical Introduction by Dr. A. TayLor 
Innes, and Portraits. 


WAITING UPON GOD. 


A Final Selection of Dr. Davipson’s Sermons, 
| 


In post 8vo, price 6S. each. 


88 George St., Edinburgh. 


° & T. CLARK, 14 Paternoster Sq., London. 


London: Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton, Kent, & Co. Ltd. 


JAMES CLARKE & CO. 


A SELECTION OF IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS JUST PUBLISHED, 


The Transfigured Church. 


By J. H. Jowrrr, M.A., D.D. Large crown 8vo, 
cloth boards, gilt top, 3s. 6d. net. 

‘Like all the work of Dr. Jowett, it reaches a level of pulpit 
eloquence of which any congregation might well be proud. It is 
pre-eminently practical and picturesque. . . . Would make a 
most valued addition to any preacher’s  library.’—Dundee 
Advertiser. ; 


Life and the Ideal. 


By J. Brimrugry, Author of ‘ Aspects of the Spiritual,’ 
etc. Large crown 8vo, cloth boards, gilt top, 3s. 6d. 
net. 

‘Mr. Brierley’s books are always welcome, but it may be well 
asserted that this, his latest, has characteristics of brightness, 
perception, strength, and crispness in argument and diction 
entirely his own. The book is a book to read, and each section 
is food for constant reference and continued thought.’— 
Manchester Courier. 


The Art of Exposition. 
By H. Jurrs, Author of ‘The Art of Sermon Illus- 
tration,’ ete. Large crown 8vo, cloth boards, gilt top, 
3s. 6d. net. 


‘The book should be a distinct service to young preachers and 
theological students.’—Ozford Chronicle. 


The Winning of immortality. 


By Frreperic Paumer, Author of ‘Studies in 
Theologie Definition,’ etc. Large crown 8vo, cloth 
boards, gilt top, 3s. 6d. net. 

A careful and scholarly study of the development of the 
belief in immortality both in the Old and the New Testament ; of 
the doctrine as it has been held in the Christian Church down 
to to-day ; and of the philosophical ground for the belief. The 
writer inclines to the view that immortality is not an inherent 
but an acquired quality of human life, 


Christian Certitude: tis Intellectual Basis. 


By E. Diceus ta ToucnE. Large crown 8vo, cloth 
boards, gilt top, 3s. 6d. net. 
‘ Will do a genuine and distinctive service for many minds,’ 
THE LorD BrsHor or DuRHAM (Dr. MOULE), 


A Young Man’s Ideal. 
By Wii1am Warson, M.A., Author of ‘ Prayer,’ ete. 
Crown 8yo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. net. 

‘There can be no two opinions as to the thoroughness with 
which Mr. Watson has done his work. . . . Very stimulating, 
and cannot fail to be helpful to the readers whom he has in 
view.’ —Aberdeen Daily Journal, 


Christ in Every-day Life. 
By Epwarp Incrnase Bosworru, Dean of Oberlin 
Theological Seminary. Feap, 8vo, India paper, 
cloth boards, round corners, red edges, 2S. 6d. net. 


gs . ® 
Life’s Beginnings. 
Wisdom and Counsel for Daily Guidance. 
Choice extracts arranged for each day in the year. On 
India paper and handsomely bound in leather, round 
corners and gilt edges, 28. 6d. net ; velvet calf, yapp, 
3s. 6d. net ; also on Bible paper, in silk grain cloth, 
1s. 6d. net. 
The above books can be obtained through all Booksellers, or ifany 
q difficulty is experienced in this matter, copies will be sent direct 
by the Publishers, post free, and carefully packed, on receipt of the 
published price, with the exception of those marked net, for which 
postage in addition must be sent. 


a 
JAMES CLARKE & CO., 13 & 14 Fleet St., LONDON, E.C. 
Leanne eee a 
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‘The 


CAMB 


Son of Man’ 


Or Contributions to the Study of the 


Thoughts of Jesus. 


Demy 8vo 
16s 6d 
net 


By Epwin A. AxsBorr 


The main thesis of this work is that Jesus preferred 
to call Himself Son of Adam or Man, ratherthan Son 
of David, because He contemplated the ultimate 
inclusion of all the sons of Adam in the Kingdom of 
God, for which the way was to be opened through the 
sufferings of Himself and His followers, the spiritual 
Israel. -But it is also contended that His thoughts, 
on this and other subjects, being mystical in nature 
and poetic in expression, were often less adequately 
represented by the Synoptic Gospels, which attempt 
to reproduce His exact words, than by the Fourth 
Gospel, which aims at giving merely the fundamental 
thought or the spiritual atmosphere ; and a large 
part of the work is devoted to the object of showing 
how the testimony of the Pauline and the Johannine 
writings, as to the thoughts of Christ, is confirmed 
by Hebrew scripture interpreted in the light of the 
best Jewish tradition 


Documents of Jewish Sectaries 
Edited by S. Souncurpr, M.A., Litt.D.(Cantab.), 
President of the Jewish Theological Seminary of 


America in New York. 


2 Volumes 
Demy 4to 
10s net 


In two volumes 


The two groups of fragments appearing under the 
title of Documents of Jewish Sectaries belong to 
the Cairo Genizah Collection now in the possession 
of the Cambridge University Library. They are 
published here for the first time, each group in a 
separate volume. The first volume contains the 
group bearing the title Wragments of a Zadokite 
Work, provided with an English translation, intro-., 
duction, and notes. The second volume reproduces 
Fragments of the Book of the Commandments by 
Anan, provided with a short introduction and notes 


RIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


The Smaller Cambridge Bible for 


Foeap. 8vo 


Schools 


New Edition, revised and enlarged 


General Editors: A. W. Srreane, D.D., for the Old 
Testament; and R. Appneron, M.A., for the New | 
Testament. The following volumes are now ready i 


The Book of Joshua. Edited by Joun 
SurueRLaAND Brack, LL.D. 


Joel and Amos. Edited by J. C. H. How, 
M.A. . ae 

The Gospel according to St. Matthew. 
Edited by A. Carr, M.A. 

The Gospel according to St. Mark. 


Revised from the edition of G. F.~ 
Mac igEar, D.D. 


The Gospel according to St. Luke. Edited 
by Freprrick -W. Farrar, D.D. 

The Gospel according to St. John. Edited 
by A. PLrummeER, D.D. 


The Acts of the Apostles. 
C. O. LANCHESTER, M.A. 


1s net 
each 


Each volume contains, in addition to the notes, an 


introduction dealing with the authorship, date, contents, 
etc., of the book, together with an Analysis, Chronological 
Tables, and Maps, when required 


London, Fetter Lane : CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS : Edinburgh, 100 Princes St 


KANT 
AND HIS PHILOSOPHICAL REVOLUTION. 


THE 


By Prof. R. M. WENLEY, Ph.D., 
University of Michigan. 
Just Published. Price 3/=.° 


GOSPEL OF RECON- 


CILIATION OR AT-ONE-MENT. 


By Rey. W. L. WALKER, 
Author of ‘The Spirit and the 
Incarnation,’ ete, Price 5/=. 


ST. LUKE’S GOSPEL. 


In the ‘International Critical Commentary.’ 


ST. 


By Rey. ALFRED PLUMMER, D.D. 
Fourth Edition, Price 12/=. 


MATTHEW’S GOSPEL. 


In the ‘ International Critical Commentary.’ 


By Principal W. C. ALLEN, M.A. 
Second Edition. Price 12/=. 


DR. HASTINGS’ 
DICTIONARIES— 


The names of the editor and assistants alone 
are guarantees for the thoroughness with 
which everything that belongs to the pro- 
duction of a dictionary is attended to. — 


Dictionary of Christ and the Gospels. 


In Two Volumes. Price per 
volume, in cloth binding, 21/= net, 
and in half-morocco, 26/= net. 


Dictionary of the Bible. 


In Five Volumes. Published price 
per volume, in cloth, 28/-, and 
in half-morocco, from 34/= per 
volume. 


Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics. 


Two Volumes now ready, Volume 
III. nearly ready. Price per 
volume, in cloth, 28/= net, and 
in half-morocco, 34/= net. 


Dictionary of the Bible. In One Volume. 


Price, in cloth binding, 20/= net, 
and in half-leather, 25/= net. 


WRITE FOR PROSPECTUSES OF THESE WORKS— 
THEY WILL INTEREST YOU. 


Edited by H. | 


Edinburgh : 38 George Street. 


London Agents: Simpkin, Marshall, | 
London : 14 Paternoster Square. ; OAL a = 


Hamilton, Kent, & Co. Ltd. 


T. & T. CLARK. 
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Déan Welldon has published Zhe Gospel in a 
| Great City (Smith, Elder, & Co.; 6s. net)eackt 
isa volume of sermons. The great city is 
Manchester. And it is not simply that Dr. Welldon 
is Dean of Manchester, and that therefore all the 
sermons but two were preached there; they get 
‘their title from the fact that they deal with the 
faculties and difficulties of the gospel in Manchester. 
For example. The title of the tenth sermon is 
| “Spiritual Election.’ The text is 2 Peter 110: 
| ‘Wherefore the rather, brethren, give diligence to 
/make your calling and election sure.’ The sermon 
_Degins: ‘We are in the throes of a general political 
¢clection. But it is not of the political election that 
| Lwish to speak.’ Whereupon he proceeds to speak 
: about the political election ; and to some purpose. 
He says it is not an unmixed blessing. He speaks 
Hof ‘the turbid and frothy matter which has filied 
ihe columns of the newspapers for the last few 
|weeks.’ He continues, ‘ But if either of the political 
‘parties in the democracy seriously believed, or 
seriously expected anybody to believe, what it 
#says about the other, it would be difficult to retain 
belief in democratical government at all.’ Then 
Nhe raises the question, ‘What should be the attitude 
of the clergy and of ministers of religion generally 
Witowards politics?’ And in the next long paragraph 
Whe warns his fellow-churchmen of the mistake of 
lassociating the fortune of the Church with one 
political party. And when he has drawn attention 
to the energy and determination of the candidates 
P or parliamentary honours, he remembers that they 
Hoffer a good illustration of how a man should give 
diligence to make his calling and election sure. 
WAnd so he comes to the subject of his sermon. 
}from first to last they are the sermons of a man 
|interested in the gospel, and intensely interested 
}jn the gospel in Manchester. 


| 


¥) A useful and reliable introduction to Zhe Book 

of the Dead has been written by Mrs. H. M. Tirard, 
and published by the Society for Promoting 
hristian Knowledge. Professor Naville guarantees 
S$ accuracy, and the reader can discover its useful- 
hess for himself. At every step the text is illustrated 
Wy little engravings. 


\ 


Mr. George McCall Theal, Litt.D., LL.D., is 
he historian of South Africa. Throughout the 
Myolume of his history he has occasional chapters 
Wind many scattered references and memoranda on 


the ethnography, folk-lore, and religion of the native 
tribes. All these chapters and references he has 
now gathered together and arranged in order. 
He has also considerably increased their quantity, 
and as considerably their quality. And he has 
published the whole in one volume under the 
title of Zhe Yellow and Dark-skinned People of 
Africa South of the Zambesi (Swan Sonnenschein ; 
Tos. 6d.). 

The book is divided into three parts. Fifty- 
seven pages describe the Bushmen, or Aborigines 
of South Africa, as Dr. Theal dares to call them. 
The description of the Hottentots completes the 
hundredth page. The rest of the book of three 
hundred and sixty pages is given to the Bantu. 
An excellent index of forty pages concludes the 
volume. _ 

Now, first of all, it is a most agreeable book to 
read. For Dr. Theal has quite the gift of descriptive 
writing. Next, it is a book packed with reliable 
information. For Dr. Theal scarcely yields to Mr 
Sidney Hartland in scientific equipment for the 
study of the Bantu. And then all the facts are so 
admirably arranged and the index is so exhaustive, 
that its facts can be utilised for the larger study of 
religion in a moment. We can imagine the joy 
with which Dr. J. G. Frazer will receive it. For 
many a day it will remain the standard authority 
on the South African native. 


Few are the men who can publish their 
sermons steadily as they preach them. Archdeacon 
Wilberforce is one of the few. Perhaps the chief 
reason is that he always preaches the gospel. But 
another reason is that he always brings the gospel 
which he preaches into touch with the life of the 
day. His new volume is Zhe Secret of the Quiet 
Mind (Elliot Stock ; 3s. net). 


Any book by Loisy may safely be translated 
into English. For we do not hunt heretics any 
longer, but are hunted by them. The hare is 
turned into a hound. And the many persons who 
want to enjoy the new pastime have discovered 
that they have only to go to Loisy to be fully 
furnished for it. The mere fact that he has been 
answered by the orthodox, and answered over- 
whelmingly, isenough. The translation of his book, 
called in English Zhe Religion of Jsrae/, will in the 
matter of circulation satisfy the publisher (Fisher 
Unwin ; 5s. net). 
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That the book was easy to translate, does not 
follow. Mr. Arthur Galton, who translated it, says 
it was very difficult. For Loisy is too good a 
writer in French to be easily made a writer in 
English. But the translation appears to be quite 
as good as there is any use for. And, indeed, we 
should say it is much better in its prosaic straight- 
forwardness than if the translator had attempted to 
reproduce every nicety of thought, and every flash 
of word-play. 

But was it worth translating? On the whole the 
student of the Old Testament, even the most 
heretical, will be driven to the conclusion that it 
was not. In truth, it is not possible for any man 
to become master of both the Old Testament and 
the New—master enough, that is to say, to write 
a history of the contents of both. You may say 
Renan accomplished it. But he did not. Renan 
was master of neither. His History of Israel is 
quite as good as his Life of Jesus, but they are 
both good fiction and bad history. Loisy is not as 
Renan. He knows the New Testamént... And 
therefore he does not know the Old. It is a 
pleasant book to read, but it is not authoritative. 
And our promising heretics should be told before- 
hand that if they quote Loisy on the Old Testament 
they may be found out. 


Messrs. Watts & Co., publishers for the 
Rationalist Press Association, have issued a 
second edition, revised and expanded, of Mr. 
John M. Robertson’s Christianity and Mytholog 
(5s. net). It is ten years since the first edition 
was published, and one would have expected Mr. 
Robertson to see that there were things he took 
for granted then, or counted upon his readers 
taking for granted if he simply asserted them, 
which no one can take for granted now. For 
there has been much study of mythology and of 
religion in the last ten years. But he does not 
see it. He writes a long and interesting preface 
to the second edition, but it is occupied with a 
defence of some of his most indefensible positions, 


not with their surrender. Mr. Robertson is 
possessed of a fine sweeping style, which has 
hitherto served his purpose remarkably well. But 
where his language rushes on, his scholarship limps 
behind. There is an amusing example of its 
weakness in the new preface. ‘I find,’ he says, 
‘Professor D. H. Pfarrer von Soden disposing of 
my unworthy self as “an Englishman (not the 
celebrated one) who has no great name among 
us.” I may be permitted to offer the reverend 
professor my condolences on the fact that he is 
under a similar drawback in England, and tc 
express the hope that both of us may nevertheless 
continue to hold up our heads.’ | 


A cheap uniform edition of Herbert Spencer’; 
works ought to have a wide circulation. No doub 
it is the fashion to discredit his philosophy anc 
even to smile at the philosopher. But he has hi} 
place in literature, at any rate, and will hold it fo 
some time. Messrs. Williams & Norgate hav} 
issued the first two volumes of such an edition 
containing First Principles (1s. net each). ! 


Messrs. Williams & Norgate have also sent thf 
new number of Zogos. It is in German. Then 
is still no English edition. But if the magazing 
keeps up to its present standard, it would be sail, 
to attempt an edition for this country. Thy 
contributors to the second number are Troeltsc| ( 
and Windelband of Heidelberg, Varisco of Rom}, 
Simmel of Berlin, Cohn of Freiburg, Joél of Baseji 
and Steppuhn of Moscow. am | 


We have much pleasure in calling attention § 
a volume by Professor McFadyen of Glasgo’ q 
which has not yet been published in this country 
Its title is Zen Studies in the Psalms. It may | : 
ordered from the Young Men’s Christian Associati i 
Press in New York. The Psalms studied are F, { 
I, 11, 23, 39, 48, 49, 52, 90, 91, and 126. Aj 
the studies have all the scholarship and chaijgj 
of Professor McFadyen’s best work. © 


May we use the Second Epistle to the Thessalonians 
to supplement the information given us in the 
First Epistle and in the Acts as to the Church in 
that city? This has always been one of the 
disputed points in the criticism of the Pauline 
pistles, because of the really serious doubts which 


These doubts were in modern 
Fimes first expressed in 1789 by Schmidt, who 
was struck by the contrast between the eschato- 
ogical passages in the two Epistles, and in 1826 
7 de Wette, who drew attention to the extra- 
sdinary combination of likeness and difference 
foanifested by a comparison of the style and 
contents of the two Epistles. Thus in two ways 
ioubt was thrown. on the authenticity of the 
econd Epistle. First, because it possessed an 
#schatological section which seemed to be 
ifferent from anything else in the Pauline Epistles ; 
ind secondly, because it seemed in the other 
| fections to resemble the First Epistle so closely as 
Hho give rise to the suspicion that it was the 
fy eficial composition of some one who was 
Hicquainted with the First Epistle, and had con- 
Wtructed a mosaic of phrases from it in order to 
jreate the impression that his work was written by 
Haul, though he failed to imitate the spirit so 
cecessfully as he had the style of the apostle. 

As against these criticisms various objections 
yere made which may be adequately summed up 
s the contentions that the style of the Epistle 
jas undoubtedly Pauline, and that if it were not 
r the existence of the First Epistle no one would 
ave ever doubted the authenticity of the Second. 
he strong point of the argument was no doubt 
he former point, for it could be urged with some 
brce that the latter did not really amount to 
ore than the statement that if circumstances 
ere different things would not be as they are. 
the end, however, neither those who main- 
ilined the authenticity of the Epistle nor those who 
jected it were entirely happy: the latter felt that 


i 


! Das Problem des zweiten Thessalonicherbriefs, von 
olf Harnack. Sonderabdruck from the Sitzungsberichte 
x kon. preuss, Akademie, 1910. 
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2 Thessafonians and (Professor Harnack.’ 


By THE Rev. Kirsopp Lake, M.A., PRoressoR oF EARLY CHRISTIAN LITERATURE IN THE 
UNIVERSITY OF LEIDEN. 


their theory demanded exceptional skill from a 
forger, while the former had to admit that they 
could not explain all the difficulties raised by 
their opponents, and the result was that to accept 
or reject 2 Thessalonians became one of the many 
subjects in which critical fashion rather than 
logical conviction was the decisive factor. 

About fifteen years ago a new element was 
introduced by the ‘religionsgeschichtliche’ study 
of the New Testament, and especially by Bousset’s 
work on the legend of the Antichrist. This 
showed finally and conclusively that there was no 
reason to suppose that the figure of the ‘Man of 
Lawlessness’ in 2 Thessalonians had anything to 
do with Nero (or Caligula), or that there was the 
smallest reason for thinking the idea was one 
which was unlikely to have been used by Paul. 
Thus the eschatological objection to the Epistle 
was removed, and as this had been one of the chief - 
arguments against its authenticity there was an 
immediate reaction in favour of the Epistle. In 
1903, however, another change was introduced 
which swung the pendulum back again in the other 
direction ; this was the extremely able treatise of 
the late Professor Wrede, who submitted the 
whole question to a new investigation. He fully 
admitted that the eschatological argument could 
not be used against the authenticity of the Epistle, 
but he pointed out again, with increased clearness, 
that if we accept the eschatological section in 
chap. 2, the rest-of the Epistle affords the most 
extraordinary series of parallels to 1 Thessalonians, 
so arranged, however, as to create a wholly 
different impression of the relation between Paul 
and the Church at Thessalonica, as well as of the 
nature of the community. The First Epistle is 
clearly written to Gentile converts, for whom Paul 
has the warmest feeling of personal affection, and 
on the whole the letter is remarkable for its 
absence of Old Testament colouring. ‘The Second 
Epistle, on the other hand, seems to imply Jewish 
converts, is distinctly colder in tone, and has perhaps 
the most markedly Jewish colouring of any of the 
Epistles. Now, argues Wrede, there may be 
nothing in this which St. Paul could not have 
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written, but inasmuch as it is admitted that 
2 Thessalonians can only have been written, if it be 
Pauline, immediately after 1 Thessalonians, because 
of its extraordinary resemblance to it, the theory 
of its authenticity leads us to the impossible 
conclusion that the Church at Thessalonica 
possessed at the same moment contradictory 
attributes, and that Paul’s relation to it was both 
warm and cold at the same moment. The Epistle, 
he concluded, cannot have been written by the 
same person to the same community at the same 
time as 1 Thessalonians. He therefore rejected 
the Pauline authorship of the Epistle, and put 
forward the hypothesis that it was forged by 
some one who felt that the Church at Thessalonica 
had too vivid an expectation of the immediate 
coming of the Messiah, and wrote 2 Thessalonians 
as an antidote, enclosing the eschatological section, 
which it was really his purpose to promuigate, in, 
as it were, a frame of Pauline phraseology. No 
one could read Wrede’s book without feeling that 
he had produced serious and reasonable arguments, 
and von Dobschiitz, the latest editor of the Epistle, 
though he does not accept Wrede’s position, admits 
that he cannot wholly answer his arguments. The 
result has naturally been that increased doubt 
also has been felt as to the authenticity of the 
Epistle. Probably many were inclined to regard it 
as more doubtful even than the Pastoral Epistles, 
and the only reason which influenced them to 
think that it might after all be genuine was the 
feeling that it was much too good to be a forgery. 
Under these circumstances one is_ especially 
grateful to Professor Harnack for coming to the 
rescue with a brochure on the subject which throws 
a new light on the»matter, and not only rescues 
the Epistle from the suspicion which had fallen 
upon it, but gives us an altogether clearer outlook 
on the circumstances of the Church in Thessa- 
lonica. 


Harnack fully admits that Wrede was right in. 


thinking that it is impossible to believe that the 
Second Epistle was sent by the same writer to the 
same community at the same time and under the 
same circumstances as the First Epistle ; but he also 


admits that those who have defended the authen-. 


ticity of the Epistle were right in thinking that it 
must have been written by Paul. If, therefore, we 
combine these two concessions, we are driven to 
the conclusion that the difference in tone between 
the two Epistles must bé sought for not in a differ- 


what these were, as compared with the Gentile q 


_ ence of authorship, but in a difference between 


the recipients. Is it possible, asks Harnack in ~ 
effect, that the truth is that the Second Epistle was 
not written to the same persons at Thessalonica as — 
the First? In reply he shows that all the condi- 
tions of the problem seem to be satisfied if we 
assume that the First Epistle was written to the 

Gentile converts in Thessalonica, and that the 
Second was written, either simultaneously or very — 
soon afterwards, for the Jewish converts whose 
existence had been practically ignored in the First — 
Epistle. This hypothesisis supported both by the — 
internal evidence of the Epistles and by the precise — 
statement of the Acts. The most important point 
in the Epistle for this purpose is 2 Th 2, ‘But | 
we must thank God for you, brothers beloved of } 
the Lord, that God took you as a first-fruit for | 
salvation,’ etc. Here it must be noted that for | 
the first time it is possible to adopt the text of the } 
Codex Vaticanus and other good authorities which | 
read ‘first-fruits’ (érapyyjv), and not ‘from the} 
beginning’ (a7 dpxijs). This reading has been} 
hitherto rejected, in spite of the textual evidence, 
because it seemed impossible to find any sense in} 
which the Thessalonians could be described as 
‘first-fruits,’ for they were neither the earliest of) 
Paul’s converts, nor were they the first Christiansi® 
in Macedonia; but it obtains a new and very# 
pertinent sense if we take it in connexion with thei, 
suggestion that 2 Thessalonians was written to thej) 
Jewish Christians in Thessalonica, as distinct fromiy 
the whole community, for ‘first-fruits’ is preciselyig) 


oe: Seat ne ee 


Christians in the city. 

The same conclusion is supported by a com®)) 
parison of 2 Th 3)? with 1 Th 527. In thie 
former Paul says, ‘The salutation of me Paul wit} 
my own hand, which is the token in every letter: si 
I write’ ; and in the latter passage, he says, ‘I adjur : 
you by the Lord that this epistle. be read unto a} 
the brethren.’ Obviously, argues Harnack, Pav | 
recognized that the Jewish and Gentile Christian 
saw but little of each other ; what he meant by ‘a 
the brethren’ was really ‘including the Jewis 
Christians,’ and the reason why he drew attentic 
to his signature was to avoid the danger which ] 
foresaw of one of the two parties in the Churcg 
impugning the . authenticity of the othe 
Epistle. iB 

Turning to the Acts, it will be found th 
Harnack’s new hypothesis fulfils what is require. 


tof a new theory, in that it illustrates, and is illus- 
trated by, the statement’ of Luke. According to 
tActs, Paul preached for three weeks in the syna- 
mgogue and persuaded a few of the Jews to become 

: He also (or possibly afterwards, for this 
His one of the points on which the exegesis of the 
Acts is doubtful) met with. far greater success 
It is clear 
‘hat this statement can for the first time be properly 
Etppreciated on Harnack’s theory, which postulates, 
exactly as Acts does, the existence of a Jewish 
Eninority which was nevertheless the ‘ first-fruits’ 


HE figure is a classical one, and leads us back 
pt once to the Acheron of Virgil, whose words 
re so familiar, ‘This flood, all turbid with its 
jmuddy stream and dreary rapids, rages along, 
and belches forth into Cocytus all its sand.’ The 
ame rivers had been already Christianized in 
a way by Dante. The poem /ear/, already 
illuded to, has very fully and beautifully worked 
Hput the metaphor. In that Pélerinage de ? Homme, 
Which general conception is a forerunner of 
$Bunyan’s work, the river to be crossed flows 
Hit the beginning of the journey, and signifies 
baptism. 

| The Pilerim’s Progress is singularly wholesome 
Ih its imagination, and though the thought of 
Hieath occurs frequently, it casts no shadow of 


Mrhen the end is reached, the fact of death is 
inflinchingly faced, but in so vital-a fashion that 
‘produces the effect (as it ought to produce) 
mply of an incident in life, a trying moment in 
he career of pilgrimage. 

This is all the more remarkable when we take 
nto account those times in European history when 
he imagination of the community has been 


mosphere of the time has been full of spectral 
shts and graveyard exhalations. After the great 
lague of 1487 this took place, and the Dance of 
Yeath pictures and literature are the expression 
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of Paul’s preaching. Without’ Harnack’s theory, 
Luke’s statement that there were Jewish converts 
is left uncorroborated, for there is nothing in 
1 Thessalonians to suggest that the community 
was anything but Gentile in origin. 

It will be seen that this suggestion of Harnack’s 
really introduces a new period in the history of the 
criticism of 2 Thessalonians. Whether it will answer 
all objections time alone can show, but at first sight 


} it certainly seems to comply with all the conditions 


of the problem in a manner which has not been 
done by any previous hypothesis. 


2 
—_- 


The Hilgrims Progress. 
By THE Rev. Joun Ketan, M.A., D.D., EDINBURGH. 


The River of Death. 


of horror mingled with a kind of wild and con- 
sciously futile defiance: as if while men shuddered 
they also laughed back their hoarse laughter at 
the enemy. That morbid spirit lingers through 
centuries by reason of its sinister fascination, 
especially in remote country places. It taints and 
infuses itself into religious thought, until the 
ghastly realism of ancient gravestones forces upon 
the living the crudest and most repulsive of repre- 
sentations. It revives at times when, through 
political crisis or raging epidemic, men’s lives 
become peculiarly uncertain. Such a time was 
it at which the Pilerim’s Progress was written. 
The Plague of 1665 had not yet appeared, but 
other epidemics were frequent and fatal; while, 
in the times of Charles 1. and Charles 11., life was 
uncertain enough for any British man. The austere 
gravity of the Puritan spirit found the darker and 
sadder things but too congenial. In Nathaniel 
Hawthorne we have one of the most interesting 
proofs of this, for in him this aspect of the Puritan 
spirit recurs in the corpse-candle light by which he 
writes his tales and sketches. John Bunyan, with 
the horrible biography of the dying Spira in his 
hand, would be peculiarly sensitive to this sort of 
obsession, for his was a fearful imagination, and 
one which knew too well the power of the ghastly. 
He seems to have had forebodings of a painful 
death-bed experience, for we read that when he 
was a prisoner, ‘Satan laid hard at me, to beat 
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me out of heart by suggesting thus unto me, “ But 
how if, when you come indeed to die, you should 
be in this condition; that is, as not to savour the 
things of God, nor to have any evidence upon 
your soul for a better state hereafter.”’ All the 
more pleasant is it to remember that such fears 
were never realized. Cheever quotes from the oldest 
of his biographies, that ‘he comforted those who 
wept about him, exhorting them to trust in God 

telling them what a glorious exchange it 
would be to leave their troubles and cares of a 
wretched mortality to live with Christ for ever 
with peace and joy inexpressible.’ According to 
another biographer, his last words were, ‘Take 
me, for I come to Thee.’ 

In this connexion it is impossible not to 
remember Michel de Montaigne and his famous 
preparations against the day of his death, the 
elaboration and detail of which are among the 
curiosities of morbid literature. Confessing frankly 
that most men ‘set a good face upon the matter 

. to acquire reputation,’ he blames them for 
exaggerating the importance of their death, 
although he is constrained to admit that it ‘is 
the most remarkable action of human life.’ He 
accumulates classical precepts and examples of 
philosophic facing of the last enemy, such as the 
. saying of Diogenes Laertius, that ‘Every day 
travels towards death; the last only arrives at it.’ 
His own plan is summed up in the sentences, 
‘Let us disarm him of his novelty and strange- 
ness, let us converse and be familiar with him, 
and have nothing so frequent in our thoughts as 
death. Upon all occasions represent him to our 
imagination in his every shape.’! In all this 
there is something grotesque rather than sublime. 
The spectacle of the Mayor of Bordeaux confront- 
ing the Great Shadow in this grandiose theatrical 
manner is not impressive. Our Stuart Kings, 
whatever faults were theirs, unquestionably knew 
how to die like gentlemen, and one of Mary 
Stuart’s latest biographers has finely said of her 
and her mother and her uncle Duke Francis, 
‘When death approached any of these three 
generous and living souls, the passions, ambitions, 
nay, the very sins which had filled their days, 
seemed to slip off them like a garment, and they 
faced death with head erect, and steady eyes, 
as one with whom they had long been recon- 
ciled.’ This was certainly a nobler heroism than 


1 Montaigne, Zssays, i. 19; ii. 13, ete. 


_ In that quotation we see a man clinging with [i 


can be achieved by such calculating plotters” 
against the surprises of their own moods as | 
Montaigne. 

For the chill and fear of death, Christians have 
no such remedy as Montaigne’s. The sting of | 
death is sin; and the finer the spiritual sensi- 
bilities, the more surely must conscience claim its. 
place beside the bedside of the dying. Thus, » 
while Montaigne manages to make the river. 
shallow by his sophistications, ‘Christian,’ as the 
inscription of the woodcut in Bagster’s edition 
has it, ‘finds it deep.’ Indeed, that little woodcut 
makes him find it so deep that all we see is the’ 
ring on the smooth surface of the water where | 
Christian is supposed to have altogether sunk. 
‘God can pardon all thy sins,’ says John Bunyan” 
himself, ‘and yet make them a bitter thing and} 
a burden at death.’ It follows from this that 
Montaigne’s test cannot be fairly applied to} 
Christian men, namely, ‘that the very felicity of} 
life itself, which depends upon the tranquillity and j 
contentment of a well-descended spirit, and the 
resolution and assurance of a well-ordered soul, 
ought never to be attributed to any man till he] 
has first been seen to play the last, and, doubtless, } 
the hardest act of his part . . . in this last scene4 
of death, there is no more counterfeiting : we must { 
speak out plain, or discover what there is of pure 
and clean in the bottom of the pot.’ For his own’ 
death Montaigne’s principal concern ‘is that If 
may die well—that is, patiently and tranquilly.’ lf 
Classical instances of such courageous dying/} 
abound. *Siward of old, ashamed of surviving his} 
battles to die in his bed, insisted on being clade 
in his mail of proof and dying with helmet on) 
head, his shield in his left hand and a gilded axe 
in his right. Charlotte Corday went to the scaffole#} 
with a tranquillity that still astonishes the reader} 
The conversation beginning: ‘These formalities 
are unnecessary: I killed Marat’ is indeed a classic# 
in the literature of dying. 

Very different is Christian’s demeanour as he 
enters the river. To those who forget or ignoref 
the terrible blessing of a strong and _ sensitivill 
conscience, it will seem pusillanimous enough 
Indeed, there is something obviously morbid irff 
the nervous condition here described. It is hardli 
by chance that the curious Se/ah is added afteli 
the cry, ‘I sink in deep waters; the billows gi? 
over my head, all the waves go over me. Selah jf 


| convulsively rigid clutch to the zpsissima verba of 
Scripture. The sting of death is sin. 

Yet there is also something of temperament 
/here. Christian’s experience is not the universal 


'be conceived. It is interesting to see him, whose 
| own serenity is unruffled, comforting Christian with 


no bands in their death, but their strength is firm.’ 
The fact is, he is so busy attending to Christian’s 
ineed that he has quite forgotten his own—an 
excellent excuse for being, in this indifference to 
death, as free from bands as the worst of the wicked. 
} 

senough to teach him that the aspect in which a 
~Man views his approaching death cannot be any 
f exact criterion of his condition. ‘Few men,’ says 
i Montaigne, ‘come to die in the opinion that it is 
their latest hour; and there is nothing wherein 
the flattery of hope more deludes us.’ This, how- 
ever, is a nobler hope, whose message is not of 
Hescape from death, but of blessedness and victory 
in death. Indeed, Hopeful is here rather an 
pallegorical than an actual figure. It is true that 
jhe represents a class of men who must have 
pexisted even among Bunyan’s friends. But here 
Ihe plays the part of hopeful thoughts combating 
4gloomy ones in a nature that was by no means 
optimistic. The beautiful lines of Schiller’s song 
|‘ Hoffnung’ occur to memory here: 


\) 


Hope ushers man into life, 

And flowers around the new-born boy. 

Its magic light shines for the youth, 

Nor will it be buried in his grave ; 

For when he lays down his tired body there, 

Still on the grave does he plant the plant of hope. 


Yet there is one touch which recalls Hopeful 
lfrom allegory to living man. ‘Then they both 
took courage, and the enemy was after that as 
still as a stone, until they were gone over.’ It 
is comforting to hear this. Hopeful must have 
had his own misgivings, for he too was a 
Christian man for whose conscience the sting of 
But he was mercifully so occupied 


death is sin. 


llost his own troubles and gained that real 
iserenity which shows no trace of conflict. Of 
him, and such as him, Bacon’s splendid words 
fare true: ‘He that dies in an earnest pursuit, 
fis like one that is wounded in hot blood; who, 
for the time, scarce feels the hurt ; and therefore 
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jone, for Hopeful’s is as different from it as can | 


‘the text which says of the wicked that ‘there are | 


| Bunyan’s knowledge of human nature was wide | 


in ministering to another’s greater need that he | 
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| a mind fixed and bent upon somewhat that is 
| good, doth avert the dolours of death; but, 

above all, believe it, the sweetest Canticle is 
Nunc dimittis, when a man hath obtained worthy 
ends and expectations.’ It is this Mune dimittis 
_ element, in which a man hands over his finished 
life to his God and Saviour, that is the character- 
istically Christian note. Hopeful says: ‘Be of 
_ good cheer, Jesus Christ maketh thee whole.” 
_ ‘And with that Christian brake out with a 
_ loud voice, Oh, I see Him again! and He tells 
me, “When thou passest through the waters, 
I will be with thee.”’ Philosophy and courage 
count for much in the hour of death, but the 
| Christian’s hope is personal. Herbert’s verses 
are well known: 

Death, thou wast once an uncouth hideous thing, 
Nothing but bones, 


The sad effect of sadder grones: 
Thy mouth was open, but thou couldst not sing. 


But since our Saviour’s death did put some bloud 
Into thy face, 
Thou art grown fair and full of grace, 
Much in request, much sought for, as a good. 


Therefore we can go die as sleep, and trust 
Half that we have 
Unto an honest faithfull grave ; 
Making our pillows either down or dust. 


Well may we close our study of the deaths of 
those believers with the great and sufficient words, 
‘This it is to have a Saviour!’ 


The Celestial City. 


For all but men of clearest vision and strongest 
faith, death closes the mortal view. Convictions 
of future life they may have, founded on arguments 
| which are well thought out and tested. But they 
do not find themselves able to let imagination 
play freely about those convictions—always a 
severe test of faith, Rather do they observe a 
reticence, similar to that which characterizes the 
intimacies of love and the sanctities of sorrow. 
| Bacon’s wise and great essay on Death discusses 
| the various causes which may make it seem fear- 
ful or desirable, and sounds throughout a brave 
' note. ‘Who can see worse days than he that 
yet living doth follow at the funerals of his own 
reputation?’ ‘I have often thought upon death, 
and I find it the least of all evils. All that 
which is past is as a dream; and he that hopes 
or depends upon time coming, dreams waking.’ 
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The fact is, that to the natural eye there is in 
many: lives around us little or nothing which 
seems to lay hold upon eternity. Jack Weeks’ 
saying of a great man recently dead, is but of 
too common appositeness, ‘Well, I hope he is 
in heaven, . but if he be in heaven ’twere 
pity it were known. ’ 

Yet even for such men these are 
questionings that will not be silenced.’ 
knowledge of human nature was too great to be 
satisfied with such splendid sentences as ‘ Briefly, 
death is a’ friend of ours; and he that is not 
ready to entertain him, is not at home.’ That 
is indeed a brave utterance, but there is a far 
truer philosophy of human nature in the eternally 
living cry, ‘Ah, but to die! to go we know not 
where !? 

Thus does this life push out our thoughts 
beyond the grave with anxieties that no philosophy 
can silence. And such lives as those of Bunyan’s 
pilgrims demand a future. Without it they would 
be meaningless and incomplete, for all this 
journey is intelligible only in view of its déstina- 
tion. John Bunyan himself had attained to 
that state of spirit in which he cried, ‘Let me 
die! Now death was lovely and beautiful in 
my sight, for I saw we shall never live, indeed, 
till we be gone to the other world!’ So we 
‘are not surprised at the daring distinctness and 
certainty with which the last adventure, on the 
further side of the river, is drawn. For some, 
whose childlike spirits have kept faith and 
imagination still in full power, it will be a 
satisfying and heartening close. Others will 
fall back upon Keble’s prayer for the First 
Monday after Trinity: 


_ Open our eyes, Thou Sun of life and gladness, 
That we may see that glorious world of Thine ! 
It shines for us in vain, while drooping sadness 
Enfolds us here like mist: come, Power benign, 
Touch our chill’d hearts with vernal smiles, 
Our wintry course do Thou beguile, 
Nor by the wayside ruins let us mourn, 
Who have th’ eternal towers for our appointed bourn. 


‘obstinate 


It is very striking that Bunyan’s favourite book, 
The Plain Man’s Pathway to Heaven, gives no 
description of heaven at all, and only refers to 
it now and then in passing. Bunyan’s delight 
in the spectacular was such that some description 
of the heavenly glories was inevitable. It is, like 
all such descriptions, a splendid failure. Even 
Dante himself, with all his imperial wealth of 


Shakspere’s | 


imagination, has made his Paradiso immortal 
by its theological rather than by its artistic — 
value. No one felt the limits imposed ‘upon ~ 
the imagination more keenly than he, and none | 
of all his lines are more perfect than those in | 
which he confesses this :— 1 


Pattern fails me now, 
But he who takes his cross and follows Christ 
Will pardon me for that I leave untold 
When, in the speckled dawning, he shall see 
The glitterance of Christ. 


Like Dante, Bunyan leads us up to the presence | 
of the Divine, but stops short of any attempt at | 
description. ‘He that sat on ‘the throne’ is } 
indescribable even by the writer of the Book of | 
the Revelation, who leaves us with the blaze of | 
diamond purity and ruby love when we had looked | 
for form and face—‘like a jasper and a sardine © 
stone.’ 1 

Two of the sublimest of such celestial spectacular | 
visions may be compared with Bunyan’s. The — 
first is little known, yet it is matchless in ‘its } 
splendour. It is the vision of the procession of 
the Lamb, seen through the amber translucency 
of golden walls suffused with light, in the closing | 
stanzas of Pearl. But it is improbable that Bunyan | 
knew even the name of that wonderful poem. The | 
other is that of Spenser’s Faerze Queene, whose 


similarities to Bunyan’s picture are far too many to 
admit the possibility of their being mere accidental 
resemblances. For half a century before Bunyan | 
was born, this great poem had been delighting 
England. Spenser’s holy man—‘his name was | 
hevenly Contemplation ’—dwelt in his hermitage _ 
on the top of a hill so high that d 


That hill they scale with all their powre and might, 
That his fraile thighes, nigh weary and fordonne, 
Gan faile, but by her helpe the top at last he wonne. 


From thence, far off he unto him did shew 
A little path, that was both steepe and long, 
Which to a goodly citty led his vew ; 
Whose wals and towres were builded high and strong 
Of perle and precious stone, that earthly tong 
Cannot describe, nor wit of man can tell; 
Too high a ditty for my simple song: 
The citty of the greate king hight it well, 
Wherein eternal peace and happinesse doth dwell. 


As he thereon stood gazing, he might see 
The blessed angels to and fro descend 
From highest heven in gladsome companee, 
And with great joy into that citty wend, 
As commonly as frend does with his frend. 
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The pilgrims had been warned by the angels 


on the earthly side of the river, of two remaining 
difficulties. The river is the first, the heights of 
heaven are the second. But here we see the 
essential protestantism of our author. That 
“mighty hill’ that must be climbed on the further 
side of death before the gate of the city can’ be 
attained is certainly like a doctrine of purgatory. 
‘Viewed from the earthly side, no doctrine appears 
more reasonable. We, who have been accustomed 
to such slow conquests in character, and whose 
holiness, such as it is, has been attained so pain- 
fully, can hardly conceive of an immediate change 
that would render the soul fit for heaven. The 
hill stands even for Bunyan, as it must stand for 
‘us all, the symbol of preparation for. the heavenly 
state. -But the anticipated pain and difficulty of 
-that preparation have vanished here. These 
were the consequences of those ‘mortal gar- 
. ments’ which the pilgrims had left behind them 
in the river, and the passage from the further 
bank to the gate is swift and easy and full of 
joy. 

The companionship of angels beguiles the way. 
‘The speech is wholly occupied with what awaits 
them within the city. Grandest and best of all, 
at the centre of all thoughts of heavenly blessed- 
‘ness, is the vision of the Mighty One, and the 
hearing of His voice—‘the pleasant voice of the 
‘Mighty One.’ The phrase is a masterpiece, com- 
bining in a few compressed words the thought of 
‘all the power and love of God, by which from the 
‘beginning they have been brought on their way. It 
reminds us of that prayer of the early Christians, 
whose weakness left them exposed to all the cruel 
forces of the world: ‘We thank Thee most of all 
that Thou art mighty.’ 

Two things chiefly interest them, companionship 
and occupation—eternal love and labour, in which 
life finds its perfection. For the companionship, 
there is the gentle fellowship of the angels, and 
the ‘spirits of just men made perfect.’ The com- 
panionable soul of Bunyan, who might truly be 
written ‘as one who loved his fellow-men,’ delights 
in those majestic and honourable crowds in which 
he will mingle and from whom he will learn. One 
or two faces we recognize among them—great 
masters of life and ancient patriarchs whose familiar 
names have wakened our curiosity as children, 
—Enoch, Moses, Elijah,—look down from over 
the celestial gate. But the spirits of the pilgrims 


are as energetic as they are companionable. For 
them heaven would not be heaven without some- 
thing to do there. ‘All the days of Eternity’ 
open their tremendous vista, and if it were for 
idle: blessedness the strenuous spirits would fail 
for very weariness, and long for the dangerous but 
vital adventures and labours of the old earth again. 
Herbert asks in his song of ‘Heaven,’ ‘But are 
there cares and businesse with the pleasure?’ and 
echo answers ‘Leisure.’ Leisure, however, does 
not mean idleness, but work uncrowded and with 
abundant room and time to bring it to perfection. 
This: is that ‘work more worth: for God to do,’ 
of which Tennyson tells in’ his lx Memoriam. 
Its glad and free activity in’the presence of the 
King is for many men the richest promise of 
heaven. 

We lose sight of the pilgrims in a blaze of 
light, and a pageant of golden glory, amid the 
strains of a heavenly music and a glorious 
clangour of bells. Poor Bunyan’s early tempta- 
tions had tortured his conscience with what he 
took to be an inordinate desire for bellringing. 
Here, at last, this bellringer, with the heart of 
a boy and the soul of a prophet, comes to his 
own, when ‘all the bells in the city rang again 
for joy.’ 

Bunyan? Ah no, it is not yet his time for 
entry. It is his pilgrims whose ‘abundant 
entrance’ we have been watching. He has at 
last brought them to the end of a successful 
pilgrimage. They have arrived. For them, look- 
ing back, it is evident that all things earthly have 
been transformed: to a heavenly meaning, and 
‘Good was the pathway, leading to this.’ Heaven, 
deducting as much as you please from the merely 
spectacular elements of its description, is just the 
perfect realization of your own best hopes and 
highest aspirations. Cheever says finely: “To 
those who have never set out on this pilgrimage, 
nor encountered its dangers, it is’ interesting, as 
would be a book powerfully written of travels in 
an unknown romantic land.’ But to the writer 
it is all intensely real. And he closes his dream 
with a sigh, leaving his pilgrims within the gates, 
and returning, like Browning’s ‘poor drudging 
student’ in his ‘Caponsacchi,’ to the rough and 
unkindly earth. ‘Which when I had seen I 
wished myself among them.’ There is no need 
of any note to that. It is the most perfect touch 
of all. 
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The Fate of Ignorance. 


After this sweetest and most fitting close, 
another paragraph is added. This last paragraph 
is certainly bad art. It is as certainly quite de- 
liberate and intentional. The Pilgrim’s Progress is 
the work of a literary artist of fine perception and 
delicacy. It shows no trace of rules, but every- 
where is distinguished by that fine genius which 
guides it instinctively to the right word and phrase. 
John Bunyan must have known quite well that 
in the previous words he had found the real close 
of his story. Such a close comes rarely to any 
writer, and the fortunate artist who has found his 
perfect note to end on must have been sorely 
tempted to accept the precious gift, and to omit the 
rest, or insert it at some earlier place. Instead of 
doing this, however, he goes on to end his allegory 
with one of the very dreariest passages in all litera- 
ture. For sheer bleakness it is comparable only 
with a few such masterpieces of desolation as 
Virgil’s Charon or Dante’s entrance to the Inferno. 
' When we ask why it is that Bunyan has~done 
this at so great a cost to his own artistic tastes, 
the answer is not difficult to find. His dées 
noires are ignorance and turning back, the sins 
which he felt to be most dangerous and most 
tempting in his day. He was the Puritan preacher 
first, the artist and all else only afterwards. Given 
the Puritan hell, the last word of any faithful man 
must be a word of warning, and one remembers 
the sermon on the pillory in Zhe Scarlet Letter. 
And how much tenderness there is in that apparent 
harshness! For Bunyan has in view neither the 
sensibilities of his readers nor the untoward figure 
of his puppet Ignorance. He is thinking of living 
sinners, known to him or as yet unborn. These, 
in their unspeakable danger, are being tempted 
to their fall by such characters as Ignorance. 
Pity for the tempted sinner induces a view of the 
tempter, which shows him rather as noxious 
vermin than as any longer an object of human 
pity. The last word shall be for the sake of 
tempted men. 

So, with a shudder, we must watch the end of 
the man we have seen so much of by the way. 
There is nothing melodramatic about his death. 
In the story of the death of Mr. Badman, Bunyan 
has shown the same restraint and the same truth 
to facts as they are commonly observed. In his 
belief the melodrama comes after death, and 


Ignorance manages death as comfortably as 
Montaigne. He is very expert in the art of 
dying, and does not even—as in that inimitably 
pathetic touch of childhood with which Shakspere 
closes his Falstaff’s career— ‘babble o’ green 
fields.’ Ignorance is perfectly self-possessed to 
the end. He makes arrangements with Vain 
Hope, a ferryman whose oars plash surprisingly 
upon that silent tide, as Kerr Bain remarks. The 
same author points out also the vulgarity of 
this intrusion of light-hearted brainless optimism 
upon the solemn waters of death. Vain Hope is 
some sort of a priest—perhaps intended for a 
passing stroke at the Roman Church and its 
viaticum. But he may be a Protestant also, with 
good-natured, well-meaning consolations comfort- 
ing a soul in extreme peril to its doom. Vain 
Hope and Hopeful stand out in strong contrast 
as false and true friends for a dying man. 

Mr. Froude protests at length against the passage 
—‘the only passage which the present writer reads 
with regret in this admirable book.’ Were it not 
for an air of patronage about the protest, we would 
feel its appeal more strongly than we do. Bunyan’s 
answer is already given in a touch which shows 
his greatness and his depth. Zhe two angels who 
conduct Christian and Hopeful to heaven are the 
same who carry Ignorance to hell, This reminds 
us of the inscription over the gate of Dante’s 
Inferno, recording that it had been built by 
Eternal Love. In his Life and Times of Jesus 
Hausrath emphatically lays down the principle 
that that in Jesus which threatens and condemns 
is but another aspect and occupation of the love 
that saves. 

These things are fitted to give pause to any 
premature condemnation of Bunyan. Whatever 
may be our views as to the theological dogma 
of future punishment, we must acknowledge that 
here Bunyan is facing an imperative and a tremen- 
dous question. Ignorance stands for Unreality, 
confronted at last with grim Reality in the shape 
of Death. Ignorance had been impervious to the 
reality of love when God sought him in past days. 
Now he has to reckon with reality in its other 
form. He had shut out love, 


And he that shuts Love out, in turn shall be 
Shut out from Love.! 


So ‘this man’s loss comes to him from his gain,’ 


' Tennyson, quoted by Kerr Bain, 
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and that is death—the only true and dreadful 
death there is. ‘Hell also hath a wide mouth,’ 
says Bunyan in his Heavenly Footman; ‘it can 
stretch itself further than you are aware of.’ Life 
is real, and death is real; and the most dangerous 
enemies of the human race are those who extin- 


ae. 


guish the beacons and delude the souls of their 
fellows into an unreal dream of security in so- 
dangerous and awful a world. 

So John Bunyan. woke, and behold it was a 
dream. But that dream of his was and remains 
truer than most men’s waking thoughts. 


Contributions and Comments. 


Concerning ‘Aabweh’ in LBerico- 
graphical Babpfonian Tablets. 


SEVERAL inquiries have been addressed to me 
concerning the so-called discovery of the divine 
name Jahweh on a Babylonian syllabar, published 
in the Cuneiform Texts of the British Museum, 
vol. xii. plate 4, otherwise cited as BIZ 93035, 
obverse. On this tablet there are two columns, 
each arranged in three sub-columns ; in the central 
sub-column stand cuneiform signs explained by 
their Sumerian values on the left, and their Semitic 
Babylonian values on the right. The obverse and 
reverse contained originally two of these large 
columns. On the obverse, where the divine 
name is supposed to have been found, column 
one toward the bottom is damaged; column two, 
which continues column one, begins at the top as 
follows :— 


tr. [az] AN) ta--u 
Be 1a-a-li 

. . . . . . 2 
6. digir AN tlum (god) 


tltum (goddess) 
bélum (lord) 
beltum (lady) 
ellu.? 


The section on column one, where the section 
on the sign A/V began, certainly commenced as 


follows: 
an AN 


It will be noticed that the Sumerian sign AV 
has here two values az and digi7, and that the 


Sami (heaven). 


1 Supplied from the end of column two. 

2 Here are three Semitic values of Sumerian az which are 
difficult and do not concern the problem. 

8 Apparently the ordinary word ¢//, ‘bright, pure,’ often 
applied to gods, hence ‘the pure one.’ 


first section discusses the values of this sign which 
the Sumerians pronounced am, and the second 
section discusses the meanings of the same when 
the Sumerians pronounced it digir (later dingir). 
The major value of az is ‘to be high’ (Sak), and 
‘heaven’ (Samz#). The major value of digzr is 
‘god’ (zu). 

Notice that za’w and the feminine z@t# are ex- 
plained in the section which is based upon the 
Sumerian word az, which never means ‘god.’ If 
tau really means ‘Jahweh’ here, it would be 
explained under dzg?v, which is the proper word 
for ‘god.’ In Sumerian the ordinary word for 
‘what’ (mini) is a-na. Thus we say ana nu n1-2u, 
‘What dost thou not know?’* Sumerian often 
drops its final vowel, whence it is to be expected 
that az as well as ava could be employed in an 
interrogative sense.® In fact, zaw is an ordinary 
word in Babylonian for the interrogative pronoun, 
and is the philological equivalent of the Arabic 
*aiiun. So we have in Babylonian the interrogative 
declined as follows : 


Singular. Plural. 
M. azu, 1a@u, tau atite. 
F. atatu, atiti, cate aat. 


To be true z@# is found only in the syllabar here 
discussed, but the syllabar makes it evident that 
it is the feminine of za’w. For dau, cf. Za-u awetim, 
‘what word?’® za-u’ zikri tahaza-su usési-ka, 
‘What man hath brought his battle against 


2 Relves) 20s F 
5 The development of the linguistic side of this problem 
would be too technical for the periodical in which I am 
The reader may be referred to my Swmerian 


writing. 
Grammar, p. III. 
6 Reisner, Sumerdsch - Babylonische Hymnen, 106. 68. 


We should have z@7z here to agree with the feminine noun 
awetu (=amatu). ; 

7 Written a-a-«. Both azu and zaw are possible pro- 
nunciations, see Z,A. xxiv. 385, note I. 
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thee?’! The feminine singular occurs in za-ta? 
kibratum sa la istakhanu namirta urrika, ‘What 
region (is there) which the brightness of thy light 
doth not inflame?’? In the same passage just 
quoted (line 6) we have the masculine plural 
ia-utu* hursanu, ‘what mountains?’ The feminine 
plural occurs as a?-i4, in an otherwise illegible 
passage.® ; 

It is, I think, the word in question which occurs 
in the Babylonian syllabar as the Semitic trans- 
lation of the Sumerian interrogative ava, an. 


P.S.—I find later that I am here in disagree- 
ment with my colleague, Professor Sayce. He will, 
I trust, pardon my presumption in presenting a 
divergent view. STEPHEN LANGDON. 


Oxford. 


ole 


The Mubammadan ‘Corner.’ 


May I add two Greek parallels to the interesting 
examples already quoted by Mr. T. H. Weir 
(THE Expository Times, September) and Mr. J. 
Moore Lister (THE Expository Times, October)? 

Lysias (458-378 B.c.), the chief representative 
of ‘the simple style’ in Attic oratory, about the 
year 386 B.c. wrote a speech for the prosecution 
‘against the Corn Dealers’ for ‘engrossing’ (see 
Oration 22 in his Collected Speeches). I: quote 
the following from the excellent’ summary in 
Shuckburgh’s Szxteen Speeches by Lysias. 5 

‘I will show by an examination of the dealers 
that they have broken the law in buying up above 
the legal quantity of corn. . . . They will plead 
that they acted for your benefit in amassing corn 
that they might sell it cheap. This is false, for 
they often varied the selling price as much as a 
drachma in a day. Is it likely that men who, 
when State contributions are wanted, plead poverty, 
should, entirely for your profit, risk death by an 
infraction of the law? Indeed, public disasters 
benefit them by making corn dearer. And the 
city is reduced by them in time of peace almost 

1 Epic of Creation, Book ii. line 121 in King’s text; see 
B.M. 38396, rev. 13. 

? Written a-a-ta. 

° KA. 3322=Gray, Shamash, pl. ii. 7. Cf. ZA. iv. 32. 

4 Written a-a-w-tz ; attitu also possible. Cf. mé 2a-t-tt, 
in Radau, Casszte Letters, 40. 8. 

> R. iv. 60*a. 10. 


to a stage of siege as regards provisions. This 
is why corn inspectors are appointed. Therefore 
condemn the “engrossers ” to death.’ 

This’ week I hit upon another’ parallel in an 
inscription written about 475 8.c. in the Ionic 
dialect; it is included in a list of imprecations 
against evil-doers published by the authorities of 
Teos, the home of Anacreon, votary of ‘the Tean 
Muse.’ 

‘Whosoever preventeth corn from being brought 
into the Tean land by sea or land, or when it hath 
been brought in sendeth it abroad again, he shall 
perish, himself and his family.’ Collitz and 
Bechtel, Gr. Diéalekt-Inschriften, 5632. The 
‘pagans’ can still teach us something in the 
practice of Christian ethics. f 

T. Hupson-WILLiAMs. 


University College, Bangor. 


+ 
> 


3a8. 


WitH regard to Professor Nestle’s note on the 
number of occurrences of the name Jah (THE 
Exposirory Times, November 1910, p. go), it 
may be worth noting that Bagster’s Handy Hebrew 
Concordance (formerly called the Hebraist’s Vade 
Mecum) agrees with the Oxford Lexicon (Brown- 
Driver-Briggs) in giving fifty references, exclusive 
of Jos 15% and Jer 2°1. This concordance: is 
reliable,—often more so than some larger works, 
from which it differs in not transcribing the 
passages enumerated. 


H. F. B. Compston. 
King’s College, London. 


+ 


z @ 


She Mame ‘David’ in OS. 


Ir may be hoped that Professor Nestle’s note 
‘David in the Book of Job?’ (Tur Expository 
TimEs, November 1910, p. gof.) will elicit some 
explanation of Dr. Ginsburg’s inclusion of Job 
among the books mentioning David. If Dr. 
Ginsburg should be mistaken, his total number 
of occurrences would be 1076 as against 1066 
given by the Oxford Lexicon, to. which Professor 
Nestle refers. In this case the Handy Hebrew 
Concordance (alluded to in the preceding note) 
would support Dr. Ginsburg. But only so far as 


the general total is concerned. 
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If my counting 
is correct, the sectional totals are: 


: Ginsburg. Concordance. 
Samuel . 577 576 
Kings : ee =. 0G 96 
Isaiah : : eae Ke; 10 
Jeremiah . eee. ie i 
Ezekiel ~ ; ; : ; 4 4 
Psalms : : : 3 tex 88 
Proverbs. ; : 5 I I 
Megilloth . : : F 4 4 
The XII. and Ezr.-Neh.-Ch. 281 282 
1076 1076 


The great preponderance of the scriptio defectiva 
in the earlier books is somewhat interesting in 
view of the other two words (one certainly con- 
nected: are both? See Oxford Lexicon’s reference 


Entre 


Offer of Prizes. 
Eight prizes are offered as follows :— 
For the best anecdote illustrating any text of 
Scripture— 
1. From Biography. 
2. From History. 
3. From Personal Experience. 
For the best illustration, not an anecdote, of 
any text of Scripture— 
4. From Nature or Science. 
5. From Art or Industry. 
6. From Human Life. 
7. From Literature. 
8. For the best illustration in verse of any text 
of Scripture. 5 
In every case the source of the illustration 


must be stated fully (author, vol., page) and the - 


quotation must be made exactly. 

These eight prizes will be awarded in THE 
Expository Times for March 1911 for illustra- 
tions received by the ist of January. 

Another award will be made of eight prizes in 
Tue Expository Times for June 1911 for 
illustrations received before the rst of April. 

The prizes offered are— | 

Any volume of the Lxcyclopedia of Religion and 


to Gesenius and Dietrich) written with the same 
letters 4, and doth of them monosyllables, . Cf. 
G. B. Gray, Studies in Hebrew Proper Names, s.v. 
Doubtless the seriptio plena- with yodh, apart 
from other considerations, would establish the 
traditional dissyllabic form. But one would like 
to know what the pronunciation of the name 
was exactly in, say, the eleventh century before 
Christ. 

In this connexion it may perhaps be permissible 
to recall the pet name given to David Copperfield 
by his child wife. She called him ‘Doady.’ It 


| has often seemed to me that if Dickens was not 


a Hebraist this was one of the most felicitous of 
his unstudied touches. He wrote for all the 
world as if he had remembered the Hebrew 
endearments in Canticles, where, of course, Déd? 
occurs repeatedly. H. F. B. Compston. 


King’s College, London. 


Qlous. 


Lthics, together with the right to purchase the rest 
of the volumes at a quarter less than the published 
price, namely, 21s. instead of 28s. net. 

Or— 

Any four volumes of the Great Texts of the Bible. 

Or— 
Either volume of the Dectionary of Christ and the 
Gospels. 

Or— 
The single-volume Dictionary of the Bible. 

Or— 

Any four volumes. of the ‘Scholar as Preacher.” 

Or— 

Any two volumes of the ‘International Theological 
Library or of the International Critical Com- 
mentary. 

Those who send illustrations should say which 
offer they prefer if successful. Those who send 
more than one illustration should name more than 
one volume or set of volumes in case they should 
be awarded more then one prize. 


Some Christmas Books. 

The Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge 
has published five gift books this Christmas, and 
they are all books for boys. It cannot be that 
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girls have ceased to read. It must be that they 
prefer to read the boys’ books. 

The largest of the S.P.C.K. books is Hor Rupert 
and the King (3s. 6d.); the author is Mr. Herbert 
Hayens. It carries us back to the seventeenth 
century and the Civil War. There is a young 
hero, and he is quite heroic; but the real hero is 
Prince Rupert. Is a novelist bound to give a true 
reflexion of events that are historical, or is he 
entitled still to take a side? Mr. Hayens does not 
seem to have asked the question, he has simply 
taken the side. 

Ocean Chums (2s. 6d.), by W. C. Metcalfe, is not 
quite so long—we might almost say, not quite so 
long-winded. At any rate it is modern and the 
language is modern. And that is a distinct 
advantage. For, however difficult it is for a 
novelist to write in antiquated English, it is very 
trying for the reader to have to read it. ‘This is 
modern life and modern language. And although 
it is the modern language they use at sea there is 
nothing objectionable in it. 

Jenkyn Clyffe, Bedesman (2s. 6d.), by Gertmats 
Hollis, carries us back into ancient history again. 
But it carries us right into the Middle Ages, and 
there is no attempt made to speak the language 
as it was spoken then. It carries us to the days 
of the bow and arrow. and the battle-axe, to the 
days when bishops rode on horseback at the head 
of armies, and were more pleased with the heads 
they struck off than with the hearts they 
converted. The enemies are the English and 
the French. It may still be possible for boys to 
be very patriotic and wish the English well, even 
although they are fighting on French soil and 
have little business to be there. 

A smaller book is Brothers Five (2s.), by 
Violet T. Kirke. Again the interest is warlike. 
But the scene is new. The hero is 
‘Orange. At least he is the historical hero. 
heroes of the fiction are five Dutch brothers ; 
heroes they are, clear headed, 
manly fellows. 

The smallest of the five books is a tale of British 
Honduras by B. Marchant. Its title is Zhe Deputy 
Boss (1s. 6d.).. There is no war or battle here; 
yet it is the most thrilling story of the five. 


The 
and 
large hearted, 


Should magazines grow up as boys and girls 
do? It strikes us that Zhe Prize (Wells Gardner ; 
2s.) is a year taller than in 1909, as well as a year 


William of 
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older. Chatterbox (38.) is certainly growing. It 
looks good enough for the oldest boy at school 
now. We cannot say for the oldest girl, for more 
reasons than one. But one good reason is that 
the stories are nearly all boys’ stories, the games 
nearly all boys’ games, and the pictures nearly all 
boys’ portraits. And all that is no doubt in 
accordance with the omnipotent law of evolution. 
Girls read boys’ magazines and boys read their 
own, and editors have discovered that a magazine 
that has most to do with boys has the largest 
circulation. 


One of the most handsome of this season’s 
books for children is an edition of Kingsley’s 
Water-Babies, issued by Messrs. -Jack (6s. net). 
It is a fine generous quarto, printed in the best 
Edinburgh style, and it contains eight coloured 
illustrations by Katharine Cameron. The artist 
has read the book, which is more than all the 
artists do who take books in hand to illustrate. 
She has more than read it; she has absorbed the 
spirit of it. 


In the choice of a gift book, careful parents 
prefer one that contains a little information. But 
being a gift book and not a lesson book, the 
information must be insinuated rather than 
inserted. And to that end attractive illustrations 
are necessary. Such a book is Zhe Earth and its 
Story, by Arthur R. Dwerryhouse, D.Sc., F.G.S. 
(Kelly; 5s. net). It contains five coloured plates 
and a hundredeand sixteen other illustrations from 
photographs and drawings. 


A Girl against Odds (Kelly; 3s. 6d.) has 
adventure enough to satisfy the girls that read 
boys’ books. And yet it is unmistakably a 
girls’ book, and thoroughly wholesome. 


There may be few girls’ books. But even one, 
when it is a book by Mrs. Molesworth, rescues a 
Christmas from failure. Its title is Zhe Story of 
a Year (Macmillan; 3s. 6d.). It is the story of 
progress, of progress by steady growth, not by 
scenes and convulsions. The illustrations are 
quiet and simple, with the simplicity of an earlier 
generation. 


At the Sunday School Union Margery Haining 
Briggs has published fifty-two ‘Primary Talks’ on 
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things in Nature, calling her book 4 Chilad’s Year 
with Nature (3s. 6d. net). The book is full of 
illustrations, which are there for the sake of 
illustrating the book, not simply of being 
looked at. 


A new complete beautifully printed and charm- 
ingly illustrated edition of Mrs. Gatty’s Parables 
Jrom Nature (Bell & Sons; 5s. net) is as welcome 
a ‘gift as this Christmas season is likely to send 
us. 


Mr. Henry Frowde and Messrs. Hodder & 
Stoughton go together in the publishing of 
Christmas books, making a strong combination. 
And they have excelled themselves this Christmas. 

First there is a clever book of Lzttle Plays for 
Little People (2s. 6d. net), pictured by Millicent 
Sowerby, written by Githa Sowerby. It is rollick- 

* ing fun from beginning to end. 

Next there is Rough and Tumble (6s. net), by 
Cecil Aldin. It is the story of two dogs, and how 
one always did the mischief and always got off, 
and the other did neither. The moral seems to 
be, that if you are going to be punished you should 
deserve it. Or is there anything in the colour? 
The dog that did the mischief was black, while the 
dog that suffered for it was white. Better begin 
black then, with a possibility of becoming white, 
than begin white, with a certainty of being called 
black. But we are mixing up the morals almost 
as much as the dogs were mixed up. 

Then there are four big, bulky, olive-edged 
volumes, three for the boys and one for the girls— 
the usual proportion. The book for the girls is 
Sylvia's Victory (3s. 6d.), by E. L. Haverfield. It 
is a well-told story with plenty of incident and 
well-managed conversation. And the illustrations 
in colour are very charming. 

Herbert Strang has written two of the boys’ 


books. One of the two is an imaginary journey 
Round the World in Seven Days (3s. 6d.). The 
voyage is made in an aeroplane of course. And 


equally of course the book will be all the rage this 
year, first at home in the holidays, and next, it is 
to be feared, at school when the holidays are over. 

The Adventures of Dick Trevanion (6s.), a story 
of 1804, sounds more commonplace, but the 
adventures were anything but commonplace. Is 
it better to retain the interest by raising a mystery 
that is unexplained till the end, or to batter the 


reader with a series of exciting shocks? Mr. 
Strang uses the method of separate shocks here. 

The remaining volume of the four is a tale of 
the Peninsular War. Its title is Zhe Spy (6s.). 
The author is Captain Charles Gilson. Captain 
Gilson likes to work with history in his right 
hand ; and although he keeps a little fiction in his 
left, he does not mind if his right hand knows 
what his left hand is doing. The description of 
the storming of Badajoz is both thrilling and true. 

Last of all, and largest of all, Herbert Strang’s 
Annual (3s. 6d.), with its mixture, judicious or 
injudicious, of the comic and the serious, the wild 
adventure abroad and the quiet study of science at 
home. Its stories cover the whole field of story- 
telling for the schoolroom, the inevitable aeroplane 
story being among them. 


This is the age of specialists. No publisher of 
boys’ and girls’ books realizes this more clearly 
than Messrs. Blackie—the publishers, par ex- 
cellence, of boys’ books of adventure. For the 
coming Christmas they have issued six volumes. 
The first is On Foreign Service (6s.), by T. T. Jeans. 
It is a stirring naval tale, and concerns a revolution 
in the Republic of Santa Cruz. Mr. Jeans is him- 
self Staff-Surgeon in the Navy, and the adventures 
in the story are based on experiences of his own. 
But not content with his own knowledge, he has 
had the manuscript read by several officers of the 
Royal Navy and Royal Marines. In this story, 
then, we have something very different from the 
old tale of adventure with its impossible situations. 
Very amusing are the rivalries between the 
‘Mids’ of the two cruisers the Hector and the 
Hercules. Their contempt for each other re- 
sembles that of the black washer-woman for her 
kind. ‘Mistah Officah, I vash your clo’s—I good 
vasher-lady, let me aboard—all de rest only black 
trash.’ 

Messrs. Blackie realize not only that their 
authors must be specialists, but also that their 
books must be topical—that they must deal with 
the latest invention. Zhe Great Aeroplane (6s.) 
is even in advance of invention. The author, 
Captain F. S. Brereton, has endeavoured to draw 
a picture of the perfect flying vessel, but his name 
is a guarantee that we have here no wild impossi- 
bilities, but that all is on a sound scientific basis. 

No list of Christmas books would be complete 
without a tale of treasure lost and found, by Alex- 
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ander Macdonald, F.R.G.S. His title for Christmas 
1910 is The Invisible Island (5s.), a story of the 
Far North of Queensland. 

Two Dover Boys (2s. 6d.), by Gertrude Hollis, 
and Hawkwood the Brave (3s. 6d.), by William 
Beck, are historical tales—that most difficult form 
of writing to make interesting. Mr. Beck’s name 
is new to us, but we expect to hear more of him. 

Finn and his Warrior Band (2s. 6d.) will appeal 
to all lovers of fairy tales, but it is more than a 
fairy tale. Mr. D. A. Mackenzie has gathered 
together the old tales of Finn which have been 
the delight of the bards and story-tellers in the 
Highlands for centuries, and has retold them for 
young people in the hope that ‘they may be 
attracted by the heroic qualities of Finn, and that, 
like him, they may overcome the giants of the 
world, and, unlike him, never forget them, once 
they are mastered.’ 


~ 


The Christmas books attributed last month to 
Mr. Melrose are published by the Sunday School 
Union. 


Consider the Lilies. 

The ‘spiritual originality of some of Christ’s 
utterances is too often held a sufficient reason for 
denying that He uttered them. That is as absurd 
as it would be to deny that He uttered the eulogy 
on the beauty of the lilies of the field and on their 
superiority to the raiment of Solomon. Few 
modern readers probably have the least glimmering 
of the fact that this saying is marvellously original. 
Learned men have alleged no parallel to it in the 
history of human thought till the time of Claudian, 
who probably wrote under Christian influence. 
If Jesus was original in His insight into the 
divine beauty of the flowers of the field, is it 
not likely that He would be original in His 
insight into the divine potentialities of men 
and women? Epwin A. ‘ABBoTT. 


The Great Text Commentary. 


The best illustration this month has been found 
by the Rev. F. G. Newton, Park Hill, Ontario, to 


whom a copy of Durell’s Self-Kevelation thi our 
Lord will be sent. ” 
Illustrations for the Great Text for jana 
must be received by the 1st of December. ‘The 
text is Ps 11°. 
The Great Text for February is Ps 14!: 


‘The fool hath said in his heart, 
There is no God.’ 


A copy of any volume of the ‘International § 


Theological Library,’ or of the ‘International Critical 
Commentary,’ will be given for the best illustra- 
tion. 


The Great Text for March is Ps 16; 
‘Thou wilt shew me the path of life: 
In thy presence is fulness of joy; 
In thy right hand there are pleasures for 
evermore.’ : 


_ A copy of any volume of the ‘Scholar as Preacher ’ 


series will be given for the best illustration. 
The Great Text for April is Ps 23!: : 


‘The Lord is my shepherd; I shall not want.’ 
A copy of the new edition of Walker’s Zhe Cross 


and the Kingdom, or Canon-Cooke’s Progress of | 


Revelation, or Macgregor’s Some of God’s Ministries, 
will be given for the best illustration. 
The Great Text for May is Ps 377: 


. 
‘Rest in the Lord, and wait patiently for him.’ 


A copy of Canon Cooke’s Progress of Revelation, 
or of Dr. Richard’s Mew Testament of Higher 


Buddhism, or of Dr. Homes Dudden’s Christ and 


Christ's Religion, will be given for the best illus- 
tration. 
Those who send illustrations should at the same 


time name the books they wish sent them if 


successful. Illustrations to be sent to the Editor, 


St. Cyrus, Montrose, op omeed: 
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